
Though sceptical about 
academic fi 1 m .studies, 
producer DAVID 
PUTTNAM has gone back to 
school. Thisyear he'll be 
studyingtherolationshipof 
philosophy to film at Harvard 
University (page 12). 
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Nobody. A. S.BYATT 
insists, would call Steve 
Cram pretentious for running 
so fast, so why are we so 
carping about intellectuals? 
Simon Midgley talks to the 
novelist and (self-labelled) 
don about her 1 iterary and 
academic careers (page 13) 
Aspiring dreams; or economic 
nightmare? In the second part 
ofourserieson 
UNIVERSITY 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Anthony King looks as the 
response to Britain’s 
industrial decline (page 15) 

Spies in the classroom: there 
is increasing anxiety in the 
USA over the activities of a 
right-wing 
INTELLECTUAL 
MONLEORlNU-gfoup 

with.no obvious irony, 
as" Accuracy in Academia”. 

1 • Terence Ball, a political 

science professor in 
Minnesota , reports (page 16) 

Caught between two worlds: 
there are striking differences 
in the EDUCATION AL 
PERFORMANCE of West 
Indian andSouth Aslan; 1 

" children. Alan Little reviews 
‘ two neyr investigations (page 
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Nonsense on closures 



The iruuhlc with the dark and gloomy 
hints nboul the possible closure of 
universities is not that they may turn 
out to be true. The chances of any 
university in Britain closing down 
before the end of the century arc so 
slim that no sensible person would take 
the bet let alone offer reasonable odds 
on such an unlikely event. The chair- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
tee knows this: the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science knows this; 
even the Prime Minister knows this, if 
she ever cares to consider it for a 
moment. It is a mystery why such 
nonsense is not immediately exposed. 

This mystery can be explained in two 
ways - three, if the credulous scramble 
of newspapers for “stories" is in- 
cluded. The first is that both ministers 
and civil servants are terrified of failing 
the political machismo test. Both know 
that no university will be dosed, but 
both also know that to admit this 
inevitable drcumstance is to risk being 
labelled as an unsound wet. The 
second is that both the UGC and 
within Whitehall the Department of 
Education and Science believe that 
scare stories about possible university 
closures will strengthen their negotiat- 
ing hand ns they battle for extra 
resources for universities. So it is nut in 
their interest to deflate this nonsense 
but rather to puff it up (with discretion 
and politeness of course!. 

The real trouble with these silly 
stories is that they undermine, morally 
and literally, those universities which 
constantly appear on the ignorant and 
prejudiced ‘Tiit lists" that arc included 
to lend these stories a spurious plausi- 
bility, and that the political strategy 
these scares represent, which is an 
unstable mixture of blnckmail and 
appeasement, miiy he both more risky 
and less effective than, its promoters 
suppose. 

TVe fint is the more serious because 
its damage is obvious and uncontest- 
able while the effect of the second 


sities today. It is said to have too much 
arts, as if its achievements in science 
and engineering were invisible. H is 
even insinuated that Hull is a rntner 
boring place for a university, a strange 
verdict on the city of Wilbcrforce. 

Keelc is labelled as an experiment m 
university altruism that went wrong, a 
deviation into do-good ism and Ijhcral 
education up there in the Potteries. If 
this doesn’t sound sufficiently damn- 
ing, its "failure” to arrange an amal- 
gamation with North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic is thrown in to make up 
the evidence. Clearly in the eyes of 
sneering detractors Kcelc was damned 
if it did and damned if it didn’t, the 
merger proposal being a prime facie 
admission of weakness and its "fai- 
lure" conclusive proof. 

Essex - Trotskyites in tower blocks; 
Stirling - drunken students insulting 
their monarch. So the catalogue of 
smears is continued. The fact that both 
these universities have extremely 
strong academic reputations in some 
fields counts for almost nothing. These 
stereotypes and incidents from long 
ago still count for nlmost everything. 
Perhaps we need a Rehabilitation of 
Universities Act which would forbid 
reference to newspaper cuttings more 
I lun five-years-old without compelling 

evidence uf its contemporary rele- 
vance. 

The truth, of course, is that these 
unfortunate universities do not de- 
serve to be singled out. For they are 
typical of all universities. They have 
the same mixture of strengths and 
weaknesses, of virtues and vices as 
nearly all the rest. All have disting- 
uished departments the loss of which 
would diminish British higher educa- 
tion. All have departments that are 
engaged in academic work of great 
social and economic relevance; If they 
haye weaker departments too, they are 
no different from other universities. 

If Hull, Kccle and the gnus deserve 
to go, then so too do many of the rest. 
Those in other universities tempted to 
breathe a private sigh of relief after 
expressing sonic inconspicuous sym- 
pathy for their colleagues in these 
allegedly vulnerable universities 
should recall Donne's ovor-ouoted 
lines about no man being an island. 

The second trouble with talk of 
possible university closures (s that it 
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remains q matter for prediction. What 
possible justification can there be for 
the reiteration of Hull, Keele, Essex 
and Stirling (with universities like City 
in handy reserve if more names are 
needed) as candidates for closure? 

Certainly none is openly offered that 
can be taken seriously. The clear 
Insinuation Is that they are the weakest 
universities; but no evidence la pro-, . 
duced to justify tVdi> damning indict- 
ment. 

Certainly, It is no defence to argue 
knowingly that as no universities will 

aciuaUyoe closed no real harm is being Joseph may be attracted rather than 

done by touting such raost-likely-tp- intimidated by the prospect of closing 
close lists. For the universities which down a ample of unpopular universi- 
are unfortunate enough to appear on 
' these lists the damagcls already done. 

It can he measured in low staff morale, 
doubts about student recruitment, 
wobbly research reputations, and 
general institutional paranoia. 

All these ill effects can be traced to 
disreputable innuendo. Hull i>sald to 
be close to financial collapse, as if 
financial problems were rrfre In univer- 


may ^present aij ineffective strategy 
for Cajalihg/blackmaiting the Govern- 
ment into finding more money for 
universities. The most obvious danger, 
that Mrs Thatcher If not Sir Keith 


, uple of unpopular universi- 
ties AdmirjJ -By ng- style to encourage 
the others, is actually the slightest. 
Electoral reality now has a tir L ' 
to anti-establishment ant 


it grip on 

, antT-intel- 

lectual instincts. 

But there are other dangers less 
obvious but more substantial. The First 
is that this strategy of threatening nods 
and conciliat ory winks will increase the 
antagonism between the Government 


mill the universities which is already 
running at a perilously high level. For 
talk of university closures, however 
implausible, will enrage the latter 
while die Government's paranoia will 
he feil by another apparent example of 
its being accused lafscly of exaggerated 
hostility towards universities. 1 lie uni- 
versities will feel threatened am! the 
Gove mine nt inliiiiidaled, which is 
hardly a good basis for building the 
more sensible dialogue that is now so 
urgently required. 

The second is that the UGC may 
find it diffieult to maintain its skilful 
balancing act once its May letter has 
been sent to universities. In it the 
committee will be forced to distinguish 
between positive rationalization, 
much of it small-scale and in the best 
academic interest, which it itself is 
promoting, and negative cuts, large- 
scale and academically damaging, 
which the UGC has been obliged to 
recommend by political force imijcure. 

If the UGC has to go further ami tell 
the Government that because the 
grant is insufficient some universities 
must be closed, its special relationship 
with the DLS will be in jeopardy. 
Ministers wilt feel not only that hy 
asking them to choose die victims the 
UGC will be making them a blackmail- 
ing offer they have to refuse, but also 
maybe that by passing the buck the 
UGC will have demonstrated its in- 
capacity to plun the universities us well 
as plead for them. 

Rut the third and most likely danger 
is that the Government will decline to 
be intimidated. The Treasury will tell 
the DES, or the DES will tell the 
UGC, that it can see no inevitable 
need to close universities. The Jurriiil 
evidence that there is little scope for 
further snvings can easily be trumped 
hy the counter-evidence provided by 
the polytechnics where unit costs are 
much lower even alter nil (over?) 
generous deduction lias been made lor 
university research. After all a quick 
hnck-tif-an-cnvcliipc calculation 
shows that universities could stive 
about £150 million n year d their 
leaching costs were brought down to 
polytechnic levels. Ridiculous maybe, 
but possibly nut ridiculous enough In 
convince politicians in un uncomfort- 
able comer tlmt highly unpopular 
university closures are now inevitable. 

So lor both reasons - the damage 
nlrcady suffered by universities on 
Active “hit lists", and the danger that 
cajoling blackmail may not work - too 
strong an emphasis on the threat of 
university closures may be a mistake. 
For the real issue is not this manufac- 
tured threat but the Government’s 
broader failure to take seriously its 
responsibility for the resourcing of 
university excellence. A modest addi- 
tion to the university grant and a 
further decline in the universities' unit 
of resource can fend off the threat of 
closures. Arguably the same remedies 
might exacerbate the underlying crisis 
of resources, or at any rate delay its 
final solution. 


The Conservatives’ black Friday 

I WRek'cflfCtlnni nr* lilnlolnh. . I- • n 



Wesley Gryk on preventing 
genocide 

American studies books 
University architecture: bricks 
and mortar 


Next week’s elections are likely to be a 
disaster for the Government. The 
Conservatives are certain to lose 
'heavily in the local elections. A 
Labour victory in the first ever elec- 
tions for the Inner London Education 
Authority looks just as inevitable. As 
for the Liberals and Social Democrats 
their hopes of two spectacular by- 
election triumphs must be rising with 
this week’s opinion polls. May 9 is 
almost certain to be a black Friday for 
Mrs Thatcher and her party. 

The ' Conservatives' first reaction 
win be to blame the traditional mid- 
term antipathy to a governing party 
and special, and so presumably short- 
lived, factors like Mrs Thatcher’s sup- 
port for President Reagan over the 
bombing of Libya. But their second 
and more serious reaction will be to 
blame the presentation of the Govern- 
ment's policies for. these electoral 
setbacks. 

Foremost among these failures of 
.presentation .in , the view of fame 


leading Conservatives has been In 
education. The year-long teachers’ 
dispute only half-resolved arid the 
S reception of last summer’s 
r 1 ® 60 Jpwon higher education are 

wasMsasfS 

5“ d ,£ OT Parliameat « *e next elec- 
: ptete thC BCapegoat ^ com- 

w make Sir Keith a «d 

res department scapegoats? The nre. 

E3Lfe tary ° r State my not^ 

1? Jf* " ^ryone assumes, but 
no one has ever doubted his intellec- 
tual honesty. If he believes that educa- 
tional expenditure has to be curbed to 

a make room for faster edoqomic 
h, or that more Vigorous action 
d be taken ag^nst incompejem 
wm.nerS’hesaysso. He may be wrong 
but he is honest Snd also foyal to the 
■ Intentions of the Government. What 

•those witl^n ^th^C^^rv^^e Party 


Who argue that the Government’s 
education policy should be presented 
more successfully are really suggesting 
is that that they want less truth ana 
more PR. Maybe that is because they 
refuse to accept the third interpreta- 
tion of next Friday’s likely election 
setbacks, that it is the policies not their 
presentation which the British people 
want to see changed. 

The Conservatives have now been in 

K r for seven yeare. It is too late to 
ler the record to make it appear 
more sparkling in the eyes of voters 
with short memories. In any case it 
would be unconvincing, and so repre- 
sent an even greater political risk than 

the honest presented * 

may, or may not, be 


S* h *“ l Presentation of policies that 
may, or may not, be unpopular. There 
era Pbaskjngrationa- 
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COUNTDOi 
To The UGCLhJ 
DAYS TO GOI 

“636 7799” 

"University Grants Commatf J 
“Can I help you?” . f 
“I wondered if Sir Feta t 
available. I'm ’vice diuA ' s 
of . . > 

“Sorry. Too late.” i 

“Whiit’s that?" ■ 

“Too late to add In any mputi : 
publications. All the olxortkl 
recommendations are nwitifci. 
main committee.” 

“No. no. I’m ringing aboot so» 
thing quite different. It's jusiihiD _ 
university lias appeared in srai j 
national papers in recenidapnir 
such headlines as "DESIB® j 
FOR THE AXE” and 1H5 j 
ONE’S FOR THE CHOP’, nil! 
was wondering ..." 

'•Cooil heavens! Haven't jw W® 
Peter’s reassuring klhrf” 

“1 can't say . . ." 

“Must he held upb/taiwUW/akt 

n,y word that lhHe'»M«»2JF 

worry. M***®^®, 
quite dearly In «■ WterM* 
IJGC has definitely J* ■■“J 
universities as suitable tot 0®* 
"Oh good. Because 1 8* wa. 
prexsion that he had 

“A purely strategic I 

whal we’ve said to 
•1.00k here. The 
possibly manage on 

EjodON 

■■So you have mention M 
universities’/" j 

■•Vm, but MWin». 
of course, once the ^ 

faced with the threat ^ 

wecanexpectapreUyr^^ 

lion.” 

“We can?” 



Minister offers to resign over Who’s Who entry 

..... . ■ u nnri a dinloma lu manacemcni studle 


Robert Dunn: changed entry 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Mr Robert Dunn, junior education minister, this 
week offered to resign following allegations that 
the account of his educational qualifications In 
Who's Who had been misleading. 

Mrs Thatcher declined to accept his resignation. 
Between 1980, shortly after he became educa- 
tion minister, and 1984, Mr Dunn stated In Who's 
Who that he held a degree In politics and history, 
and a postgraduate diploma In management 
studies from Salford University. 

In fact he holds no qualification from Salford. 
He was a student at Salford In 1971/72 but pressure 


of time meant that he was unable to submit Ids 
thesis for the MSc marketing course. 

Mr Dunn changed the entry after he was 
contacted by Professor John Ashworth, vice 
chancellor of Salford University. Professor 
Ashworth told him there were grounds for mis- 
understanding and suggested the entry should be 
corrected. Mr Dunn immediately ordered the 
change and apologized to Professor Ashworth. He 
accepted full responsibility for the mistake. 

Mr Dunn this week told The TUBS that tlic error 
hud occurred because he had tried to compress his 
Who’s Who entry. 

“I hold n degree In general arts from Manchester 


Polytechnic and a diploma lu management studies 
at Brighton Polytechnic. I did not complete a 
marketing management course at Salford Uni- 
versity. In writing my entry I omitted the reference 
to (he polytechnics and left the misleading impress- 
ion that the two qualifications were from Salford 
University. When 1 saw the proofs with the mis- 
leading entry 1 did not grasp the inference.' 

This week Professor Ashworth confirmed that 
Mr Dunn holds no qualification from Salford but 
be would make no further comment. Mr Dunn has 
been MP for Darfford since 1979 and became 
education minister, with responsibility for schools, 
in June 1983. 


AC ARD calls for forum 
to turn science into cash 


by Nina Hall 

Science Correspondent 

A national ionim independent of gov- 
ernment is needed to earmark those 
areas of science ripe for commercial 

.« ««_ k? -...l.iflnn A ranArf met 



Applied Research and Development 
(ACARD). 

The report Exploitable Areas of 
Science is the culmination of a two- 
and-a-half 



director of research and technology. 

ACARD concludes that new 
mechanisms for funding science are 
sot needed, but recommends that a 
small management group, indepen- 


dent of the public and private bodies 
directly concerned with the manage- 
ment of science budgets, should be 
established to steer the process of 
identifying exploitable scientific areas. 

The report says that the need for 
dearer identification of priorities in 
fundamental, strategic and applied 
research was emphasized in 198*. by 
the Leverhulme inquiry into higher 
education. It endorses Leverhulme s 
conclusion that such priorities could 
not be left entirely to government. 

The study’s aims were to decide how 
to identify technological developments 
likely to be economically important 
within the next 10 to 20 years, and to 
assess whether the science bases 
underpinning the technology are 
adequate. 


Dr Reece said “the level of aware- 
ness of economic and social relevance 
in research and development must be 
raised" if the UK’s commercial com- 
petitiveness is to be improved. 

Since only about 5 per cent of the 
world's research and development is 
done in the UK, industry and 
academia must be more selective in 
choosing aDDropriatc areas for re- 


After Alvey : SERC demands 
£25 million for IT research 


lar. There 

no P 0 , 1 . 01 e mphaslzingratic 
..a*' and relevance in 

nS™ hQn a °d tben to pretend that the 

EfESES I M h F a commit. 

. broader access, and 

y . hasn f'anH a liberal education. It 
t ..basn t and everyone kpqwt it. 


Tlic Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council has put its case Tor an 
Wra £25 million to be given to 
universities for advanced information 
technology research. In a new report 
ipe council explains its stance on what 


rviaiu uituicu uy 

*“■*• ™u- He commented that the 
report was almost too late “because in 
. ^technology of such vital economic 
^^taportance to the UK, a firm, consis- 

future indU!,ri "' compe,i ' 

1,1 II would 


The Alvev programme whose ori- 
ginal objective was to collate know- 
how in advanced electronics to com- 
S in world markets is half-way 
through its first five year programme. 

The partners - Industry, the , Dep ^" 
ment of Trade and IndiBUy. the 
Ministry of Defence and the SERC are 
considering a foliow-on P*®8f ™“ e - 
So far the Government has made 
available about £200 million oyer five 
years, with £50 million being jwn to 

™p‘ a of“ d do.y5l'r^rch effort 

&£SlSSSSist 

changes in manpower ana dpllnaty barriers and changing the 

continued on page 5 rules of peer review. 


rearch, says r fhe report. Central data- 
bases were needed to help pinpoint 
strategic research - as exist in Japan. 

A study undertaken by the Sussex- 
based Science Policy Research Unit 
for ACARD indicated that France, 
Germany and particularly Japan had a 
far more committed approach to tech- 
nology forcasting. SPRU concludes 
that “the UK should attempt to bnng 
the level of long-term scientific and 
technological foresight activities up to 
that found in Japan". . 

ACARD insists that it is not in the 
business of picking out winners but 
rather identifying “pools of know- 
ledge" from which a portfolio of Ideas 
and winning products can be drawn. 

This will require the close coopera- 
tion of the research councils, universi- 
ties and companies. In its recent 
corporate plan, the Science and En- 
gineering Research Councd explained 
Bow it had already begun to identify 
areas of strategic status. 

The ACARD group does not envis- 
age any fundamental changes in runn- 
ing arrangements for research, but it 
wants higher education institutions to 
adopt “a more thrusting entrepreneu- 
rial style". Universities should try to 
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Mask: students from the Conservatoire in Zurich entertained 
passere-by In St Mark’s Square, Venice with their dulcimer to pay for 
the next stage of their trip around Europe. 
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Need to build more into architecture degrees 

A ~ ie tn tiohten uo its pany In Derby. He is a for 


p by David Jobbins 
Md Patricia Santinelli 


louv " “*“• !"T n . nut, just !fX "ia mricia Santinelli 
“I see y°Wij> -yg j D . Wo® « Polytechnic architecture courses are 
ing they don t P name*” m*J«rely criticized this week in a report 

then have to give 1 . claims that many students do not 

least satisfactory enough about building 

•‘Not h a re Port which echoes the misgjv- 

current altocaow . expressed last September by Her 

strictly technical Majesty's Inspectorate, the Council 

an objective list of®*.* | for National Academic Awards says 
iorv universities. All ^ JS-Atnu a “widespread lack of under- 
t0r * u unnvetf Ji^ nn ® n 8 by architecture students on 

“Yes. Thank yon Aft*. '-m construction process as the context 

say, an mod ctf E ; ;* n which design takes ’ " 


although it was a central 
shoula not be taken out of context. 

“In factarehitecturai courses are 

rno h ^“«or£ n 3 

deficiencies as engineering couraes, 

N5?CNAA which validates all first 

degree courts in architecture in «he 


public sector is to tights up its 
procedures for reviewing architecture 
§££es in the light of ita criticjsms 
ft is seeking responses from uistliu- 
dons by OetoDer on plan, to widen the 
membership of its vis ting tennis to 
include other disciplines although 
architecture board members will still 


pany In Derby. He is a formeT quantity 
surveyor and hos worked in an 
architectural practice. 

The CNAA says that by the time 
they complete their professional 
education architects should under- 
stand structural design, and construc- 
tion and engineering problems associ- 
ated with building design. 

It concedes that this cannot be 


11 mu*. *— lnt . cm ; ; v.”™ 1 * *m««i uesign taxes place’ . 
relief D'you know W ^ The Royal Institute of British 

I u a( j tjds terrible 6,. ,Ardutects says it wants to know what 
days I had tius Authority the council has to go beyond 

K'Preroit by generalizing about 


ta Yes7” > iijs 

"That you v/ert^W^ 
Government’s hands. 


asns&ii&r 


by generalizing 

^.architecture education. 

| ; ij| only deals with part I 
L” c ™ ccture courses, and therefore 
jCemtiot possibly view the seven-year 
i;package as a whole," RlBA’s educa- 
-fjwm spokesman said. 

^Moreover he pointed out that the 
^foulatlon of technology has been a 
f^tmuingconcerp of both CNAA and 
•A • visiting boards, but that 



^°TVi»*Vl'JAA Committee for the Built 11 conceuca turn ui» «*.“» «. 

PnvJmnment is chaired by Mr John undertaken completely dunng under- 
Walkerdine, managing director ot Wil- graduate training but says: Visiting 

Ham Walberdine , a construction com- parties have identified weaknesses in 

Uam wai ,h c delivery of courses, largely but not 

in the area of technou 


wholly in fhe area of technology 
“The teaching of architectural design 
needs to be founded on a better 
understanding of building technology 
and of the building process than is 
presently the general case. Science and 
technology need to be seen as an 
intrinsic part of the architecture course 
Itself and not as an adjunct.” 

The CNAA recommends that more 
part-time lecturers should he brought 
m from the building industry and that 
more visits to construction sites shoula 
take place. 


York appoints 
PR advisers 

by Petei Aspden 

York University has appointed an 

Independent management and com- 
munications firm lonandle its strategic 
planning, public relations and fund- 
raising needs into the next decade. 

The Borodin Group, a York-based 
firm, will work with the university » 
administration to draw up pirns in 
three areas: advancing strategic issues, 
creating an active PR programme and 
directing a major fuml-raiainz cam- 
paign, with an initial target of about 
£12milHon. . . . „ 

The registrar. Ms Anne Riddell, 
said it was a deliberate policy of the 
university to “mesh together” any 
possible future support from outside 
funds with Its research plans, as iaenti- 

1 .AwiAnca In fhf» 


lied recently in Us response to the 
University Grants Committee. 

The importance of “strategic plan- 
ning" has been a key theme for 
university administrators In the wake 
of the JaTratl report on university 
efficiency, but most institutions have 
so faT attempted to handle the issue 
“in-hQus$’V 
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Labour plan links 

growth and quality 

Il ly David Jobbins Yet the proportion could be doubled 

campaign to put education firmly at without lowering standards, he 

ie takes place cither 
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tweets U/> DaVid JObb ' nS , ■ r , Yet the property 

Ilffc campaign to put education firmly at without lowerini 
Sir - , fas top of the political awnda was argued. “Wastage v.mcr 

iWkinlW tfifkunched by the Labour Party this because able chifdren do not stay on at 
goes i 3Lf with higher education playing a school or because of the lack of places 
AnrilJci .f^Wlfeilraliole. available in universities and 

riL,r' the first of a senes of speeches polytechnics, a curtailment which aov- 

Ci2S ■* S uAtdov education secretary Mr Giles ernment-imposed cuts have exacer- 

I, T* i,u *Jde5&e said in London that under the bated and are continuing to exacer- 

S .. P ^"nrfi'B^rKfBcrvativcs the United Kingdom bate." 

dill been the only major western Mr Radicc said the Labour Party 

' Y Vi 1 s ' lfln |iJ*itDj.'^ope country to cut resources for was eager to give precedence to prog- 

in the reverseifee^j^u - education - part of an across- rammes which either increased opnor- 

'•» uiidergradiijijj^Kboard failure of its education poli- tunity, like its plans for higher educa- 

f ‘'Sforacfuates fixanf * tion and continuing education, or 

Leeds, and t gJiWjfo* Labour, which pioneered the improved quality, 
ucndcmfc Wsi f oa^tao* m P r ' mar y school, introduced ft We must regard education not as a 
We have, nr Wllf ^ Em prehensives and created both the consumption item which can be safely 
*™in other arc&tf Jwpechnics and the Open University cut but as a prudent long-term invest- 
° ur our (ink with a^BO# had the chance to create a “prog- ment without which our future is likely 

special one. ^ Restive consensus” for educational to become increasingly bleak." 

4/1 th/s is thcrerui!rflifr* ace ' And he accused ministers of prop- 
er many yean k Labour's "ambitious” programme agating a crudely vocational education 

forward- iookj \23K£i(l include opening higher educa- 
Cllinesp _ .Tr®* 1 — — u *k«« *»«>«•■ 



~—*a riS(n. 
Duddi ngsl0ll 

Edinburgh. 


•lie credibility of L ou/i ,,,M ' cr »niiiecf 

,w «| «in( uf ‘ , S ., vvn ‘’rg.ui/y.ifnj,, 

review proccilnrc. ° ,r,,l «*hiii«iy 
Yours faithfully 

a4. M,u «fc 
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NAB orders 
planners to 
think again 


acHuemics in tf 
Soviet studies. 

ft Is in this wider colwrt! 
educational context, b wtl»°“ 
specific case of the BiidUui^ J 
Siberian conferences - 
tin ue to sponsor - that the *w 


Miubiaail UJU 1 CI 6 III.T 3 - "'"II pMUmBTS. 

continue to sponsor The NAB board was ur 
the association deservts ym «epl this on the grounds of «»« 
acknowledgement. r- ^ asked the group, due to meet later 

v f T month, toTook again at the length 

» ours sincerely. I ™ courses atu) th* lmniimHnno oT b 


Yours sincerely, 

ALAN WOOD, 

Convenor, , 

British universities Siberian P 
seminar. 

Union link-up 

Sir, -When the AUTbokhiurf 
onJunc5,t/iefrti**5f 
tra/ipthencd W j 


It' oionth, to look again at the le 
“ courses and the implications ot a 
wice-yca r degree. 

Meanwhile, the board has agreed 
.yte, present length of courses 
Jhould be retained for 1987/88. 
fni, an E es would not be made until the 
u owing academic year unless the 
comes up witn recoramcnda- 
bythis autumn. 

me board will not be considering 
" jBJ°hp'a other recommendations 
Ir toe closure of seven denartments or 


rrnen uiertut Tv- L. j 

Parliament on June 5, their®**"!: .Uf. 115 °°ara v...* «ui w wuaiuuu 

surely be strengthened aw r ‘“ ^^P's other recommendatio._ 
associate themselves with ^^^osure of seven departments or 

sentatives of polytechnic tecrurtfiK;. «jwn planning courses and the merger 
As long as ministers are able w W *Mvenl others until the proper 
out that Jr J2*®fOK»th consultation period has 

(.)^.v^rt W of»W^ 'fed. 


out that ' 

(a) the average salan oft 
a polytechnic falls 17per«rt 
that of a lecturer in a «wy 
Blthouek they are es 
“me Job, and , 

w-HE-jpg. 


^WlldUltUUUI) 

lawed. 

One significant complication that 
m , ar «c out of the NAB board’- 

ECWlOn la fha. .U- ~ J.J •- - J- 


* 1.1 


er in au«> 5 JJf . wi *c out of the SlAB board’s 
lexpedcdto®?.' pa^i°n Is that the advisory body and 
tw , „„ > - H? uu « may eventually agree to 

(b) a6t always couples httt; . ^ nrce-ycar structure for public sector 

the represents fives of cr .uf S ' wfulst ^ UGC, yet to consid- 
tion lecturers who have to ref» ; r ® c f 0,TUnend ation8, may prefer 

sought, re/at/vely, to iFJ® ^ tour-year courses. w ran - 

salaries of higher . ' ii ti ‘ ,,. c l u ^ a Von al Planning Associa- covering access siuu™ »« « * 

hirers uni?,’ ^ blch has members in both (fvbiB to promote access as a ro 

on fh* Arrr wiiiK W |- an d public sector planning fonn of preparation tor I 

“ys this would result m chaos. Miucathm rather than comproi 
Moreorer, it point, ou t that the TSdonal rtandards.” _ 
aucing courses to three years would w_ nV lecturers teaching on access 
S' a " “ qi'iar Of reKurcc, and ,uff bf erillcbm, 

be cut P ann nE departments would Tn the Llndop report on 

w£hft ,a iJ own Planning Institute, tamKhwine at a confer- 

Yours .^y, fi 

SSAA ■jjrjsS! Tigs** **#¥***■ 


OM, qm 

hirers 

then the AUT case is 

undermined. , 

The prospect of the AssocaJJ, 
University Teachers and the Asg 
Won of Polytechnic Teacher 
together must surely be ode 
nope to their members 
ministers. 


of basic skills, 

-lit uversiPhf Inlaw 1 r D - working-class cuulbuuu ill ongniun ikici uua iuui 

! 7 ,„ JB "**?.}• chfldien going into higher education and the party is organizing a confi 
saw ■ 225^5^. W d «n only sUghily despite the ence on higher education issues 
•><«ImSSSSSSSS-' “POMionoflhE 196»»«nd =^1970.. Birmingham in Jimc. 

•‘ominar, and wasterffriic! 
d «» School of .SMi Ml, 

European Studies. Whm»» 

Uoncdwas the adatmUM- , 

•o the funding, organizatkvtsbi 
iMityy which contributed low 

by its director, John Robertu 
librarian, Gwyneth Learner. *i 

in<rtiMudU5^ k t ? C Na,ionfl] Advisory Body has 
J-i f higher education, ftj thrown out a transbinary group's re- 

commendations that the length of 
i: - S52/' l 0 * 11 Pining courses should remain 

n ii . ? . TefaM1 L5 four ye ars and has asked that it should 

S H? Jt S! w ?? e to reconsider the issue, 

mu! Hit USSR by ujMtojwdtk The University Grants Committee, 
to miiintnin inter afoiiqdaK . NAB and Scottish Education Depart- 
riimiuc of visits to itt coutt!* merit transbinary group recommended 
S|>viel writers, artists. ^ “““th that town planning courses 

other public ficutt, w should retain their four-year length but 

appreciated and 5 “PE®r' J| jjjat a bar should be introduced after 
academics ip the Selitibm «! -. three years with only 80 per cent 
Soviet studies. I allowed to conu’nue. The group had 

considered reducing courses to three 
j'mis but rejected this because of the 
.™ ure , ancl ran 8 e of skills required by 
k»n planners. 

The NAB board was unable to 
rcept this on the grounds of cost and 
tasked the btoud. due to meet later 


in 


Libyan retreat 

Only the forbidding countenance of n 
two-dimensional Colon t! Gadaffi 
prevented a group of homeless 
si u denis from storming the former 
palatial Libyan consulate In South 
Kensington fast month to lake up 
residence In squatter style. 

The building, hastily vacated in 
April when diplomatic relations with 
Libya were broken ofT, has since 
become home to Campbell Harvey 
I right; a first-year student at the 
London .School of Economics and 
Kevin Outer. The students have 
consolidated their temporary 
dwelling- using the piles of uadaffl’s 
political treatise The Green Book to 
barricade empty doorways. 


Universities release HMI reports 


by Patricia Santinelli 
In a significant breakthrough for pub- 
lic accountability, three universities 
have decided to make Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate reports on their teacher 
training departments available more 
widely. 

The universities arc Exeter, Leices- 
ter ami Newcastle, ull of which have 
received favourable reports on their 
achievements in teacher training, with 
only minor criticisms. More universi- 
ties plan to follow suit. 

Up to now* only reports of public 
sector teacher training departments 
have been published as part of the 
Inspectorate^ major inquiry into 
teacher training. A number of these 
have been harsnly critical. 

University departments of educa- 
tion have been visited purely at their 
own invitation and completed reports 
have been confidential to the depart- 
ment in question. The inspectorate 
does have the right to inspect and 
publish reports on extramural depart- 


ments. 

The decision by the university vice 
chancellors to make their reports avail- 
able more freely goes back to last 
November’s Universities Council for 
the Education of Teachers conference. 

Universities were strongly urged 
then to make their reports u variable by 
both Sir David Hancock, permanent 
secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, and Mrs Pauline 
Perry, chief inspector for toucher train- 
ing, who pointed out that it could only 
be to their advantage as most reports 
were favourable. 

Then in February this year the 
Committee for Vice Chancellors and 
Principals wrote to individual universi- 
ties ro say that it believed that wider 
circulation or publication of reports 
would be of benefit. 

The CVCP said that this would be a 
good public relations exercise, as most 
of the nine or so final reports on 
completed on university departments 
were good, it would also show that 


universities had nothing to hide. 

This is proved by flic reports in 
question, for example F.xcter Uni- 
versity receives eulogies in almost 
every subject taught in the education 
department, and it is known thnt the 
inspectorate regarded its teitdling as 
some of the best seen by HMI. 

Leicester University's department 
of education irisn receives praise for 
almost everything it does, and the 
report stresses that one of the most 
striking feature of the staff is their 
extensive commitment to research and 
higher degree teaching. 

Newcastle University, which failed 
to receive immediate approval from 
the Council for the Accrediation of 
Teacher Education, has the work of its 
education department described as 
generally of high standard and in some 
cases exceptional. The report goes on 
to say that with the present level of 
staff and student commitment, it is 
well set to continue its successful 
course of development. 
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Image battle for 
friends of access 

Staff working on access courses de- 
signed to bring n on-traditional and 
disadvantaged students into higher 
education are going on the offensive. 

They believe that access courses 
have suffered from a poor image of 
backdoor entry to higher education 
for students without A levels, and are 
vulnerable both to margutanzatton 
within colleges and to cuts. 

This week they launched a Forum 
for Access Studies (FAST) as a 
pressure group to redress the balance 
and a national network for the 
exchange of experience and Informa- 
tion. About 100 ftirther education 
colleges have set up access courses, 
som? with direct links to higher 
education institutions to provide a 
route for non-standard entry. 

Rut Mr Gareth Parry of. the 


Fitzwilliam’s 

Moroccan 

connection 


Fitzwiiliam College Cambridge has 
flatly denied that any negotiations are 
under way with Morocco, or. the 
government of any other country, to 
secure funds for the £3 million appeal 
launched last year in return for the 
guaranteed admission of selected 
foreign students. 

However, it was learned by The 
THES this week that two Moroccan 
businessmen - close friends of both the 
college and King Hassan - are acting as 
go-betweens in an attempt to conclude 
an arrangement with the King. It also 
emerged that the governing oody of 
ntzwffliam proposed the figure of 
£300,000 in Teturn for the admission of 
six Moroccan undergraduates over a 
three-year period, nearly IS times the 
normal fee for overseas students. 

If the negotiations are successful, 
Moroccan students put forward for 
selection will also not go through die 
same admissions procedure as other 
undergraduates. 

In March, the governing body de- 
clined an appeal to Morocco, but at a 
later meeting, it was decided to appeal 
to “friends and alumni" in foreign 
countries and five guidelines were 
adopted. These were: that the places 
should be properly advertised; there 
should be no restrictions based on sex, 
religion, race or colour; applicants 
should be judged solely on academic 
merit; the college should decide on 
who should be admitted and would 
reserve the right not to offer places; 
and the college was not prepared to 
approve a scheme with any country 
which did not accept these principles. 

The majority of Fellows supported 
the scheme but Dr Gabriel TPalmn 
resigned his Fellowship. In a statement 
released this week he said: 

"The first issue relates to the moral 
question, whether irrespective of the 
problem of admissions the college 
should have relations with and thereby 
give some legitimacy to a repressive 
regime that engages In systematic and 
widespread violation of huninn rights. 

"The second issue is the academic 
one; that the students coming in under 
this agreement will not pass through 
the normal admission procedure. At 
no stage will they compete with any 
other applicant other than Moroccan 
students under this agreement. These 
arc the facts as 1 see mem,” he added. 


‘Free speech’ row students 
win appeals against censure 


by Peter Aspden 

Four students who were suspended by 
Manchester University for their con- 
duct dunnga demonstration against 
the Home Office minister, Mr David 
Waddington, have had their penalties 
lifted or reduced on appeal. 

The students were penalized by the 
senate's disciplinary committee earlier 
this year for their involvement in the 
demonstration, which received wide- 
spread publicity and sparked off a new 
wave of protests from politicians an- 
xious to assert the right of free speech 
in universities. 

The university, under pressure to act 
decisively in the wake of alleged 
assaults against Mr Waddington, sus- 
pended the students, Mr Anay Marke, 
Mr David Pennell, Mr Damien De 


Backer and Mr Mark Fnenkel. 

Mr Marke and Mr Pannell were 
suspended until September 1987 for 
their roles in the intimidation of Mr 
Waddington, Mr Fraenkel was sus- 
pended until the end of summer term 
tor playing a lending part In amassing 
people in toe front of the hall, and Mr 
De Backer was suspended for two 
terms for disorderly conduct, although 
his penalty was itself suspended. 

The students lodged an appeal with- 
in seven days, and a council appeal 
board has now revised the original 
penalties. Mr Fracnkel’s appeal was 
upheld, Mr De Backer was fined £25 
and severely reprimanded, while Mr 
Marke anfl Mr Pannell had their 
suspensions suspended subject to 
assurances of future good behaviour. 
The assurances have been demanded 
by the university in writing. 


Courses 


DARTINGTON , ^ ^ 

College of Arts ( rJS 


COUBSKa FOR THE 100 Da 
3 specialist honours degrees in cow 
camunity ( Including a pew honours 
degree in Art nnd Social context} 

- Intensively practical with 
theory Involved 

- working in rural and urfccm 
anclal contexts In Devon, 

Bristol and London 

- oigaReri In a broad spectrum of 
arts practice; those with special 
needs, rail tl cultural , now dance, 
tunon'B u>rk, contea^orary 
carpoal t ion, street, art 

- p^°[ J eM8l0nal 


AW 


MUSK 


BA Hons Degree 

3 yearn 

THEATRE 


BA Hons Degree 

4 years 

ART AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 


BAHonaDegnso 

3 years 


these courses are validated by CNAA. 
Students are etigkbto tnr mandalay grants 


and the College has four other Courses: 

B. PHIL (ED) Music and IheCrsaltvo Aria In Education: <1 year fuH-lms f l year pnrt-Hmu) 
B. PHIL (ED)/M.ED. The CresHvB Ads In Education: <3 or 2 yea/s part-fima njapeclhrofy) 
MUSIC IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: (1 term course lor itschers on secondment) 
PREPAHATORY COURSE IN MUSIC: (lor students in ihe 16-19 age range who Inland to 
make musk: their caree r) 

Applications urn) enquiries to-. Admissions Secretary, DaiUnaton College ol Arts, 

TOTNES, Devon TO0 6EJ. Telephone D603 8B2224. 
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I WEDNESDAY 

I Ga^wicl a 4l^I ehl and cu ‘r for 

e rM ou ' ° ur <sft" 

I r ®^ rc £lona is much hoi ter than 

I Mav d ^h^ Ven,hoU8hilisonI y« a rly 
i may, the temperature is in the h-iah 

I „r .r' wh .° ,s one of the organizers 
I TW C0nfc .7 nce «re going to^n 

I fortTcS h« e n S VCrV ta,fg ' n h “ ,ate 

/ n h rc ua i wo n f d 

I it! 5 P™?° un «d "A^hel". Bf 
I we think of him as "Angel'' naniu 

s SpffiSI j 

I SSffV-® ■ » iSS *■ 

/swisSy *5 e * £ 

/ W Pe/echfino tefis me rha» ^° r 

F£>S5® s 

I £« per ex P'riracms, and to bool P roT 

Cb/iidf?/ “S™' Hefrlls ™ mti, 

neZlZ Tw4 Ven ,norc '"fcrlS val “« 

SEsaSaSS® 1 * Si 
ssswS fi5s *i* ’ n 5 

eh! 


Before the talk, i nm introduced to I JJL/XVI lit 

Pr. 'Lessor Toss f whom wc think of ;is I 
rofessnr Jonst). He is another small I h V Nina Hill 
ma . n Os this a Latin characteristic?). I W na Ma,J 
anci he has a trim moustache. He is I Science correspondent 

Seterti ur iewm isr a.- 0 !; Britain ’ s »™- 

interpreter, because' St5 "of £ cLTV^ ^ E „ uro P cnn 
following a^?k d |n h EnalSta y I SnT “ 10 ,a *® 11 

£ri & l0 l( , 

?br% a rp rchcnsive «sy5 

outstanaine whirh 5 ,s / . ^ . s activities, a group of seven 

s^S?'F% I 

£ hc . official 4 starting time before*! I **“ lKCn 

s huor * * » s - 

I wca 


— 

OatNreviewteamJSS^ 


nntTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9.5.86 


amused during the delay bv min 

S5^fe l »sS 

a ,B „r ■ m > * 

what the imerprcrerTs sS ‘het J 

itM& 

srSvi&^si 


s~s«*iw 

SATURDAY 

sunbathing iii tft.-TK, rc ?^ , Z 1s flnd 

SS* 

woman?" ts,.. j, m ‘ n -’ > ou like u J 
provided hJcLi°T' ,fl " f y has/ 


According 




01 *i5 per cent, 
spokesman at 


I IN REVIliW COMlVUmF 
ssor A. Abragmn (France) 
■h Atomic Energy Commb! 

■ Boyer (Spain), IVe^ldent of 

Biuo Exterior dc l.W in V. , 

de Beuedetti (Italy), 
rector of Olivetti ' 

** «• F. V. Femler HIK> 

!° r ' V - Krnuh- / 

-cranny), B» n „ I fiitvr^iVv 
mkim Sniidvold (Niirwav)' I 
'■“fArdal of.S„„„da, r ^: V k M 

d a'mvsa' (SVI,Mri “»< | l. I 

woild result ’ i„ii|vi" n, i r? ,, F l,, » 1 

av.ib.bfc for riw ,r“, * " U f "" ,ls 

due, | K fi nii |, t . d in I VS 9 ' c i- it n 
deeded to ask „ an » m "r:™?: ‘ “N 


'CERT?’ 1 *"? 

... . I ' N s coumfli !• 


rnrpil?^ 

r“ iL 1 L.ILJVJ’ 


sa£5l > vci 

Million dollar 
women... 

considerable 

devices, maS?4 There was some good news and some 
ttwttptttiiig StS4- bad news this week from the United 
fti RN f s aiLW T States for female academics engaged in 

more cash by SlliS 1 ' M warfare with thC ' r f ° rmCr UrUVEr ‘ 

''mil lioSS la Washington DC. in a verdict 

freely. " **k*- described by Howard University’s vice 
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THURSDAY 

- 

meeting at the ^o^hJI/ 0 ^ 1 
Mayor welcomes us^ll ,3 J hc 
the conference nlrmfr and [ Ben 
ape&chcs. i am in 0 ff“ r ( s make 
Position of betneviS ll "fe? unat ® 
unable to underMond^ Vls ^^i®i but 
Proceedings, agTlil of the 


me. "You Jifce n m ,„ *T ask ' 
woman?" Th#. ^ 1™ like u 

provided has been ^ has 

initially treat S ° g . renr ’ < ha( I 

valu e , ly a‘„7,; h %rs a ‘ 

Vpropriatc reply of , 8,1 

»s?r, s if“ h ™£.ot 0 : 

Party'&reraTwy'p*,^! 'll drinks 
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for trainiif 
umbrella | 

by Carolyn Dempster i; 

V* Advisory Coiunl 

Kescareh and Dta- ' 
( A(’A RDJ has called fen fet 
«]f a nmionai advisory bailie" : 
turn .ind training toadustifcfef 
iiicnl on how higher edisacr 
Mims can belter reswudifliL 
needs. i 

In its official respcasfio££ 
crnmcni Green P«w Ik 
mvnt of Higher bductim iit‘ 


„ . M crn,n rai Green PaperlkOt'. 

Broadcaster and nutimr Em mem °f Higher MnMw fe‘ 

doctorate from Llvernnn?? i ^ e,VJ n Bra 8g received .... u i ‘Ato. almosi a yearaflerpaMal. 

utilversitv\ nnu. ? r P 001 Unn ersity to mark th<. r„ P . u honorary of the document, AGMDiuin: 

there wpr« i ^ **“■««« and exten Jm. Vi *5S ^"W 1 opeiiliu; of die ahseiice of a«^d«r«4l 

of si udics Iniildiiifis. || c Su j f i f«« hmg-ierra iftiftw for ftte 

“Wlfhm!! ° ften ex Pcrlenced costlv fni| U,,d l,t,udc,, »it: research both 
Without an apprccinfinn «rl» .. l,y ‘ n »urc.s cn rmifn i n .... notn 1111,1 and irming s&m) nf. 

necessary resources u/ ” °m CXCC l ’ ncc UH d the w||||ii«,„ f ? s,| ccc.s.s. could rromfc tfmtcgjc a^Eif 

* tXta .' We will get nothlnc ” he J i ^ ,UAS *« provide (Jovemmtnl as a whole, us 

‘ - *” ne ACARI). They add dial flew 

IVXCjSSSffG I „ should have a majority ol k*, 

I drawn from industry or empbjBtt 


»SecS f TSf , ! u nday 

i im 

gtoto tune in st,i ai ®Pent 

BSS£ni® wi‘?ch 8 ° 0d - * Wo raJoy ^9 ND AY 

f^ssst“ 5 ^ spSs~ 

<sSSjHSr3S?S 

o'clock. “ riT| ne lowanls ten hc^S 10 .?! 1 "' whfle" 

details of what h*«T.^!L “^“Uge 


snrlt nntr Pressure for 

X '* for places at 

S*“ polys mount S 

aSSKr^Ss ■ *ssst«asa- 

«*3 thh icek ndU5,ry hM b “" StirTE bc ' arc ETJEZ Zl 


°utUncd this we ck , usrry 11 

D S ral | effecrively 5 
analysis fw* « each of th^ 3^DOo“ t ^J i ^“*"8 

roquircmenis based on . cJ ,nicnt “"predictable innux P n f Ces , an< * ,he for sreaicr links between bdasUTf^ f 


c3LS 

GS® 1 .! 1 "? sported. 


'Hie i- si ithlislpcMicKsxAdsi 
limi and training adreay nf 
could provw* strategic adman 
( iovemmeat as a whole, us 
ACARI). They add that fle» 
shnuld have a majority of ede 
drawn hi mi industry or empkijtja 
tercHls, with the minority rtptstq ; 
flic educational system, 
Formulation ot a suit® it t' 
level “would enable the ag 
Cirnnts C'onimiltcc, NariooaJ 
Body, Manpower Seirkn Oaffl 
sion and other bodn»«M® 
role nf allocnting fiarfstotaMU 
institutions, but m M.P®*': 
strategic frame wort mtb? ^ 
these bodies could offer aia*“ ; ; 
institutions on how they »P^rl 
effectively contribute £ 


aoout nine’ o’clock „ nQ,e l at 
Biat no oneX iminf re K SUl P rised 
People start wriX n ?ov? U iJ° ts of 
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in Washington DC, in a verdict 
described by Howard University’s vice 
president as "outrageous and unpre- 
1 odented," a jury awarded SI million 
10 Marie L. Best for unfair dismissal 
from her tenured post in 1979. Ms Best 
also claimed sexual harassment by 
Howard’s dean of pharmacy, for which 
the jury awarded her $10. 

The Dad news came to Ian Kemp, 
recent recipient of a $2.58 million 
award from an Atlanta jury for unfair 
dismissal from the University of Geor- 
1 da. Ms Kemp, who claimed she had 
(been fired for speaking out about the 
university's preferential treatment of 


teen fired for speaking out about the 
university's preferential treatment of 
athletes, had her award cut to $680,000. | 
by a federal judge, who added that she 
could accept it or opt for a new trial. 

Ms Kemp has 20 days to decide, but 
seems to be tending towards the latter 
course: the best news, as ever, is for 
the lawyers. 

What with the Salvation Army batt- 
ling against any prospect of closing 
Dundee College of Education, and 
the Church of Scotland fighting for 
the retention of Its 9istcr education 
college In Ayr, the Scottish Education 
Department would do well to remem- 
ber that Insurance cover does not 
extend to Acts of God. 

Making waves 
with the CIA 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent p 

Thc Scottish Business School is a c 
failure, according to thc Confcdcu- c 
tion of British Industry in evidence to t 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council which is currently review- i 
ingthe school's aims and organization. I 
The CB1 says it understands ihai thc ' 
school currently has a co-ordinating ; 
and marketing' role for five of thc 
Scottish universities' postgraduate 
management education departments. 

But it adds that its members do not 
consider that it is fully achieving this 
role. “Comments ranged from ‘not 
aware of SBS's marketing role' to 'no 
awareness of an SBS corporate 
identity’.’’ 

Many CBI members questioned the 
need for a business school at all under 
its present structure, the CBI adds. 
They dealt directly with individual 
university departments without refer- 
ence to the school. Many companies 
also made extensive use of specialized 
management education provision 
south of the border, it says. 

Farmers’ 
cash saves 
research 

Farmers agreed to pick up the tab for a 
proportion of agricultural research and 
development at a meeting called joint- 
ly by tne Agricultural and Food Re- 
search Council and the Royal Agrv 
cultural Society of England. An AFRC 
spokesman cautioned! that unless there 
was an injection of cash from industry 
by the autumn irretreivable damage to 
agricultural research would occur. 

The AFRC has seen its Govern- 
ment-funded budget for this year 
slashed by 10 per cent and can expect 
further severe cuts in the next five 
years. AFRC has responded by seek- 

| mg funds for applied research from the 

industry it supports while saving its 


This could pi "ini to >i luck ol rclcv.ini 
provision wiihin Scotland, or to u 
centralized policy within the larger 
companies towards management 
training. 

“It appears to us that both these 
reasons appear to carry weight and 
that thc SBS has failed to date to be 
wholly successful in marketing thc 
available Scottish provision to poten- 
tial users.” 

The CBI proposes that if the busi- 
ness school is to be retained, it should 
improve its promotional role on hchulf 
of the universities, and should not be a 
primary provider of courses. 

However, it recognizes that there 
could be difficulties in achieving this: 
“Individual university departments 
will not readily subordinate their 
course provision to what is seen as an 
outside body however closely identi- 
fied with a common objective." 

Given thc trend towards centralized 
training policies, thc Scottish Business 
School would need to achieve an 
international recognition for excel- 
lence and innovation if its longer term 


visibility is to be ensured . the CHI I 
wains. ... ,, I 

Hnwever.it adds that this should not 
be beyond the capacity of the existing 
Scottish insiiutions, given u single- 
minded and clear commitment 
The CBI suggests that this could he 
helped by making the present part- 
time post of dean luil-iimc, backed hy 
advisory committees. 

The business school should he in- 
volved in thc main with postgraduate 
and professional updating but should 
also help develop courses on manage- 
ment skills in areas such as local 
government, the health services and 
technology management. 

Asa lesser priority, it could develop 
material for some undergraduate 
courses to relate the academic content 
more closely to practical business ap- 
plications. 

Thc school should also advise and 
co-ordinate business research and con- 
sultancy .says thc CBI, adding lhat it is 
essential for it to raise between a third 
and a half of its costs from research, 
consultancy and seminars. 
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British Education Week in Kuala 
Lumpur may have done its bit for 
Anglo-Malaysian relations, but it saw 
a potentially damaging rift between 
London’s Queen Mary College and the 


precious resources from government 
for fundamental studies. . 

The farming community has indi- 
cated that If it is to pay for research 
then it wants a say in what projects are 
selected. AFRC has promised that the 
money would be used efficiently. 

How the cash will be raised has not 
yet been decided. Unlike manufactur- 
ing industry, agriculture Is made up of 
mainly small unitsCfarmsJAsector 
levy is the most likely method. The 
horticultural sector has already voted 



White House. How the cash will be raise 

QMC’s international student offtc- t been decided. Unlike mi 
er, John Belcher, returned to his room { ng industry, agriculture Is ir 
in the hotel where Nancy Reagan was m gj n w, sma u units (farms), 
also a guest (along with numerous j « the most likely met 
American security men and women) to horticultural sector has alrci 
find his short-wave -radio receiver tQ ban d over a Va per cent. 

missing. Since his camera and Walk- 

man were untouched, the finger of , t 
suspicion was pointed at the CIA, \ m 4- Y|PVP|* 
especially when the hotel management /Xl. ▼ Ex- 
claimed that the thief might have . I1jin . is to , 

S. h “ 19th noor ro ° m ,he work of Mt’tuSentsJor the I 

A swift offer of compensation was the belief that quality has i 

made, but there was no miraculous higher. Trpndwell 

reappearance of the radio when Mb Th= Nikola, Tradwc U 
Reagan moved on to Bangkok. ha, *le«ed fl 
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— — “ — ~ staff leaving across the university ns a 

whole and this is about twice as severe 
a situation ns the worst year that 
followed the cuts of 1981." 

Professor Richmond said the un- 
equal rates of resignation and retire- 
ment between various faculties - in 
medicine it was eight times higher than 
in thc arts - was an even more serious 
problem facing the university. 

“In arts wc would anticipate no 
replacements at all - and this would 
clearly lead to collapse of courses r 
unless resource was ted across to this 
faculty from science and medicine, a 
direction diametrically opposed to that 
seen as important as a matter of 
national policy.” 

He said the lack of money for 
academic salaries and student giants 
was another area of mounting concern. 
Students were being forced into the 
banks to raise loans, not always suc- 
cessfully. f , ... 

• The vice chancellor of Aston Uni- 
versity, Professor Sir Frederick Craw- 
ford, said the university was aiming to 
establish itself as a leading technolo- 
gical centre despite the harsh environ- 
ment. which would worsen before it 

British students'exposed to nuclear fallout from the Chernobyl power ‘^^yeam 1980/85 can be seen as 
onnidpnt Should be compensated by the Soviet government If , he quinquennium of iheyulture; 1985/ 

^ T Z suffeS from radioactive contamination, the 90 tie quinquennium. of Ae python; 
they are found to oe sunermg iruin 1990/95 the quinquennium of Hie shark 

National Union of Students I s , demandl ^ • t n examinations before the quinquennium of the 

Its call for compensation and special phoenix, 1995-2006. breaks to relieve 

came as 99 British students returned to the UK and were oven tne a f hose universities that survive - of 

2- by radiation experts. Among them was Tony Walker, from which Astonwillbeone. hesatdinhis 

UvCTpool Polytechnic! pictured on his return to Heathrow from Kiev. annua i report. 
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which Aston will be one , he said in ms 
annual report. 


Art never better says gallery 


77ie executive committee of the Confer- 
ence of University Administrators 
ordered an immediate inquiry when it 
found that membership at one London 
college had declined from 20 to three in 
the course of a year. 

Its investigations revealed that the 
college Itself had been happily paying 
the members’ subscriptions before a 
lorratt-schooled finance officer put a 
stop to Us benevolence. 

Higher educational salaries being 
•a at they are, seventeen members 
understandably concluded that they' 
themselves could not take on the stag- 
Earing annual subscriptions of £5. 

Regular visits 
to the dentist 

Some gnashing of teeth from the 
Australian Vice Chancellors’ Commit- 


the belief that quality has never been 

^^The' Nicholas Treadwell Gallery in 
Canterbury has selected the work of 
more than 70 students representing 
most of the nrt schools which will be 
shown at the Barbican Centre gallery 
in London at the end of July. 

The gallery has initiated the .mm 
Art exhibition to highlight the onginal- 
jtyand talent of British art stu^nls at a 
time when cuts are being carried out. 

Mr Peter Marsh , Treadwell’s exhibi- 
tion organizer said the gaUeiy waB 
trying to promote rome excellent stu 
dent work at a commercial level rather 
than offer prizes like the only similar 
national exhibition which Is held 

attitude to their work at the moneiit. 
They are coming out of art school with 


a strong determination to make- art 
their life and many of them are 
succeeding," he said. 

The days of thc 1960s when art 
students formed rock bands and then 
ended their careers In business have 
gone. “Today’s art students are living 
fo a very different society which they 
try to reflect in their work. ’ 

The gallery believes that the coun- 
try’s system of art education is ju9t 
beginning to reap the rewards but is 
alarmed that just as that system is 
reaching maturity cuts arc to be Intro- 

^ *'it seems unimaginative to make 
those cuts just as a potential market 
has been established, ' said Mr Marsh. 
“There would seem to be a need for 
some kind of body to be set up. to 
encourage nrt on a commercial basis. 

The exhibition will include more 
than 200 items Including some per- 
formance art. 
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Frank Hambly, has warned that Au- 
stralia might withdraw automatic 
accreditation. “Alternatively, Austra- 
lia might have to consider introducing 
a process of visitations to the UK for 

accreditation of UK dental courses. 


slmuid be in the order of £25 miuion 

whole riiould gi Msals . **We sug- 
backmg, the report university 

Bf** ® tt rJJmmtuce and the National 
feorflSy b” Invited to p.rM- 


JZZSmSi.- TfcWBC 

would also like to see thc Medical 
Research Council and the Economic 
and Social Research Council involved 
since they have expertise in, for exam- 

fe*affy*asssrEai?s 

W °Scveral other areas were identified 
as needing a wider programme - 
optoelectronics, new semiconductor 
compounds that may take over from 
silicon in very large scale integrated 
circuits, and advanced network re- 
search not initially included in the 
prospectus, but an important area in 
communications research. 
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by David Jobbins 

Polylech nic directors are fighting plans 
for a public relations operation aimed 
at building up the svhole spectrum of 
public sector higher education. 

The plan comes from Mr Chris- 
topher Ball, chairman of the board of 
Ihe National Advisory Body. He has 
appealed 10 the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics 10 scrap their own 
plans to develop their own public 
relations exercise which is still under 
discussion. 

But his assurance that the operation 
would be conducted by n trust constitu- 
tionally separate from the NAB, have 
failed to satisfy many polytechnic 
• directors. 

They are anxious about N AB’s local 
authority dimension and fear they 
would lose the ahility to speak inde- 
■ wndcnilv on behalf of polytechnics. 


pendcntly on behalf of polytechnics. 

They believe that where 0 common 
public sector or higher education voice 
(s called for, it will not be impeded by 
their own PR network. 

Many directors recognize that the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors rather 
than the University Grants Committee 
speaks for the university sector and 
that it has recently made a senior press 
and public relations appointment. 

U a NAB-based organization took 
over the operation, the CDP’s inde- 
pendence would be destroyed, includ- 


ing its role in speaking for the Wales 
polytechnic and Scottish central in- 
stitutions, and polytechnics wuuld be- 
come indistinguishable from the whole 
range of other institutions. 

The CDP has yet to rcuch a final 
decision but eventual formal rejection 
of Mr Ball’s proposal could spell the 
death knell for the whole proposal, 
which would have little meaning with- 
outpositive polytechnic involvement. 

The costs could be met by corporate 
savings, and would not he a primary 
charge on the advanced further educa- 
tion pool, under Mr Ball’s plan. But 
the polytechnic directors believe this 
means they will be effectively taxed for ' 
the very loss of independence to which 
they arc opposed. 

Officials arc concerned that the* 
effect of accepting the proposal would 
be to slam into reverse the expansion 
of the CDP secretariat which was 
agreed two years ago, and would risk 
an independent identity for the 
polytechnics which they believe lias 
taken 15 years to cstahlish. 

A confidential briefing document 
prepared for the CDP says: “It has 
taken the last 15 years topursundc the 
British Council, the CVCP, and com- 
parable national institutions to recog- 
nize that the polytechnics and similar 
Scottish institutions should be seen as 
equal to but different from the univer- 
sities.” 



Essex University has just purchased 350 books to support its leaching 
and research on contemporary Japan. Pictured with some of the 
volumes, which cost a total of £7,440, is Mr Robert Butler, the 
university librarian. 


Unions link against privatization 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

A one-day strike by Scottish further 
education lecturers in protest against 
privatization of courses has been post- 
poned pending a meeting this week 
with the Scottish Vocational Educa- 
tion Council. 

But the further education section of 
die Educational Institute of Scotland, 
and the Scottish Further and Higher 
Education Association have voted 
overwhelmingly to withdraw their co- 
operation from Scotvcc after the 
Council gave approval to two private 
agencies to offer National Certificate 
modules. 

Ninety per cent of the EIS, and 81 .7 
per cent of the SFHEA supported 
non-cooperation. However, the vole 
for a one-day strike , originally planned 
lor the end of last week, was much 
"tore narrow, backed by only 50.1 per 
£® n * of the EIS and 56.4 per cent of the 
&FHEA, 

TJc non-cooperation will begin im- 
mediately, with members advised to 
Resign from all Scotvcc committees and 
“tel hjsc to meet or discuss any matter 
with Scotvec officers visiting the col- 
leges. 

The unions also plan a general 


campaign to win support from the 
Convention of Scottish Local Author- 
ities, which supplies most of Scotvec’s 
funds, and from Scottish TUC-affili- 
ated unions with members employed 
in non-academic posts in further 
education. 

The unionsarc not making any overt 
moves at tbe moment towards disrupt- 
ing the examinations , but are asking 
members to sign letters resigning from 
duties as assessors, examiners and 
markers, which the unions' executive 
committees will use when they think 
necessary. 

This is the first time the two unions, 
which are traditionally rivals, have 
acted in concert, and EIS further and 
higher education secretary Mr Jack 
Dale said it demonstrated the gravity 
of the problem. 

Scotvec had treated the unions in a 
condescending and dismissive way at 
two previous meetings, and Ihe unions 
were now looking for a change of tone 
and attitude this week, he said. 

The unions claim there is a two-year 
moratorium on privatization, which 
does not run out until September, but 
Scotvec denies this, and says the 
agreement was simply that it should 
concentrate on the public sector, and 
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offer courses to private agencies only 
after consultation with the unions. 

However, the unions also maintain 
that there was no consultation, and 
that they were simply informed that 
Scotvec nad taken a decision on priva- 
tization. 

Scotvec has subsequently revealed 
that it is considering another 60 ap- 
plications from private agencies. 

Mr Allan Stewart. Scottish Office 
minister for industry and education, 
said he was extremely concerned by 
the unions’ move. 

No other examining body in the UK 
had restrictions placed on it such as the 
unions now sought to impose on 
Scotvec. 

"To restrict Scotvec to the public 
sector would serve only as an en- 
couragement to other examining 
bodies to gain ground in the private 
sector, and this could only be to the 
disadvantage of Scotvec and the furth- 
er education sector,” he said. 

“I hope on reflection that further 
education lecturers will recognize that 
the safeguards which are built Into the 
Scotvec system of validation of centres 
ensure that standards will be main- 
tained, and that the action they now 
propose will serve only to undermine 
their position." 

High tech 
at Kingston 

A centre claiming to be the largest 
specializing In Inc technology and 
management of computer integrated 
manufacturing (CIM) was launched 
last week. 

The centre has been set up by 
Kingston Polytechnic ns an "embryo 
company” aiming to forge close 
academic-industry links by ndvising 
manufacturing companies now to In- 
vest successfully in computer-aided 
technology. 

Backed with start-up funds of £1.5 
million from the National Advisory 
Body and the Science and Engineering 
Council, plus contract money already 
received from several electronic com- 
panies, Ihe centre will offer expertise 
on improving manufacturing perform- 
ance by designing CIM systems, sug- 
gesting automation strategies, provid- 
ing artificial intelligence know-how 
and CIM engineering software. 

Several services will be offered: 

• The centre will act as a consultnnc 
for the Department of Trade and 
Industry's Advanced Manufacturing 1 
Technology Programme; 

• Technical Information will be sup- I 
piled and training given to staff; 

• The centre will undertake joint | 
research and development projects , 
with industrial clients and sec them 
through to implementation. 


Creditable 
start for 
new unit 

by Maggie Richards 

A new credit transfer unit established 
by the Council for Nntlonal 
Academic Awards has been swamped 
by Inquiries In Its first few weeks of 
operation, with large numbers of 
applicants expressing Interest In sci- 
ence and engineering degrees. 

And the scheme has already suc- 
cessfully traversed the binary line, 
receiving enthusiastic support from 
15 universities as well as polytechnics 
and colleges of higher education. 

Backing from the university sector 
follows a nudge from Mr George 
Walden, minister tor higher educa- 
tion, who at the launch or the prefect 
on March 21 expressed the hope that 
the scheme would not meet with a 
rude rebuff from uulverslties. 

Following Ms comments, Dr 
Edwin Kerr, elder officer of the 
CNAA, despatched a letter to ail 
higher education institutions outlin- 
ing details of the scheme and inviting 
participation. 

The CNAA hns been Inundated 
with Inquiries, now running nt (he 
rate of about six to 10 a day, 
According to the credit transfer unit 
director Mr Derek ' Pollard, Ihe 
scheme has already produced 350 
firm applications. 

Originally, the unit envisaged it 
would be handling several hundred 
Inquiries, mnlnly from the London 
■area. But prospective students hove 
come forward from all parts of 
England, and the unit has received , 
calls from Scotland. 

Tho bulk of firm applications have 
come from would-be students keen to 
further their careers. The majority 
have requested places on science und 
engineering courses. 

Tho CNAA was also Initially taken 
by surprise at the Interest the scheme 

g enerated in the industrial sector. 

eforc the launch several large com- 
ufinies, Including IBM and Rrltlsh 
Telecom, expressed Interest In ap- 
plication of accreditation arrange- 
ments lo training, both in-house and 
college-based. More than 50 com- 
panies have now declared an Interest 
in the protect. 

Dr Kerr’s letter to Institutions also 
produced an enthusiastic response. 
The unit aims to place the students, 
building a degree by credit accu- 
mulation, studying part-1 Imo and In 
different Institutions where neces- 
sary, through a pilot project being 
established in the London area. 


Appeal for 
better social 
class mix 

The chairman of the Suitiish Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council has 
warned »>f the irruci.il need in increase 
(he number of Mudenu from lower 
social L'liKwi coming into higher 
education. 

Mr Doimlil McCaifum, breaking at a 
conference on "Industrial Liaison - 
Pico pc cu Por the Future’' . at Queen 
Margaret College in Edinburgh, said 
that one of ihe most depressing things 
lie found when the council was review- 
ing the future uf Scottish tertiary 
cmitaiioi) was the difference in entry 
in higher education between different 
social claws. 

More than Ni per cent of the chil- 
dren whose parents were in the profes- 
sions rook higher education, hut this 
figure dropped to 5 per cent for those 
wno parents were unskilled manual 
workers. 

"Quite frankly i feel tftcre should be 
it great deal of concern about this. 
There has been talk a(*»ut ii for 2(1 
years ur more, but the figures remain 
firmly tile smite. ” 

Mr McCalluni said he could nut 
believe the figures showed a difference 
in natural talent, but that they re- 
flected social factors such sis lack of 
interest and cncmiiagcnivni. 

A great deal of evidence to the 
council had claimed that .Scottish 
Education Department statistics for 
entrants fo higher education over the 
next 10 years were unduly pessimistic, 
and that there would ne increased 
entry from women and mature stu- 
dents. 

"1 must say that very few responses 
tried to quantify the effect of the 
factors they had adduced. And unless 
(here is a quite drastic revolution, one 
must take these figures as giving a good 
indication of what is going to happen, 
with the numbers or entrants to full 
lime higher education billing from 
17,800 10 13,700 in 10 years’ lime." 

Mr McCallutn, who Is director of 
Ferranti's, said he estimated that if the 
electronics industry in Scotland were 
to be "really competitive” by the end 
of the century, it needed an average 
annual intake of 800 graduates from 
now on. 

But (he current output was 200, 
"and even with the proposals and 
changes being made I don’t sec any- 
thing like that number being made 
up". 

Mr James Scott, secretary of the 
Scottish Education Department 
praised the leading role which the 
Scottish central institutions had taken 
in catering for the needs of employers, 
and developing forma! industrial 
liaison links. 

"And let us not imagine that educa- 
tion-industry links arc all about the big 
battalions, 1 ' he added. 

‘The large nationals and multina- 
tionals may have the buying power, 
nnd the organization to exploit what 
the education system has to offer, but 
we should not forget the contribution 
that small businesses have to make to 
the maintenance of the entrepreneu- 
rial spirit which is so Important to 
economic development." 

The central institutions were sing- 
ularly well placed, by virtue of their 
vocational orientation, to provide the 
qualified people industry needed, nnd 
industry must not imagine that it was 
only the universities wno needed their 
help, or that because there might 
already be long-stnnding links with the 
ds that they could do very well 
without further support. 

Mr Allan Stewart, Scottish Office 
minister for industry and education, 
hnd recently written to a number of 
Scottish companies to remind them 
that the Cls also have a switch prog- 
ramme to science and engineering, like 
that underway in the universities, and 
seeking their help, whether with 
money, consultancies, sandwich place- 
ments and equipment. 

Mr Donald Leach, principal of Queen 
Mnrgaret College, which specializes in 
consumer service and health enre 
courses, said it was far removed front 
traditional images of industry, but 
could also play a major part in indust- 
rial liaison with, lor example, the 
tourism and hotel and catering in- 
dustry. 

It is a mistake to see the manufactur- 
ing industry as somehow superior to 
service industries, he stressed. What 
was crucial for higher education was 
' the 'use of knowledge. 
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I I from David Dickson 

1— „ , PARIS 

| i ne new French conservative govern- 
ment has announced that it intends to 
make substantial cuts in the budget for 
I scientific research which had been 
proposed by the previous socialist 
administration prior to its defeat in the 
parliamentary elections in March. 
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Lure of industry is 
bad for business 

from William Norris 

...... .. WASHINGTON 
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Scientists 
win 

friends 

fmm W. B. Udalagama 
irom w. « © COLOMBO 

neans and heads of departments of lhc 
science faculiics of four universities 
resumed work on April 21 after um- 
vereiiV chancellors undertook to press 
their case with ihe government. 

The science faculty of Colombo 
University has been closed since be- 
fore the end of February when the 
dean and heads of departments rc- 
Bifijied. Their counterparts in the Uni- 
versities of Pcradeniya, Kelaniya and 
Sri Japwardhanapura resigned a short 

rit TTieothcr faculties of the University 
of Colombo reopened for the second 
term of the academic year on April 21 
and the faculty of science was expected 
to function from April 28. 

Academics agreed a return to work 
when it was ngreed that they consti- 
tuted a special case in that they trained 
voung minds -which they could not do 
efficiently if their conditions of service 
were unsatisfactory, an argument the 
chancellors arc reported to have fell 
had much merit. 

It is expected that the chancellors 
will take up the matter with President 
J. R. Jayewardcne who is also the 
Minister for Higher Education. Mr 
Jayewardene had earlier ruled out any 
salary increase in the public sector this 
year. 

The Science Students’ Union of 
Peradeniya University had urged the 
authorities to take speedy action lo 
settle the grievances to allow them to 
continue their education uninter- 
rupted. 

• The union pointed out that at pre- 
sent there was an “acute shortage of 
lecture re in the science faculties. Some 
had left the island for jobs abroad, 
affecting students badly. 

The sudden closure of the faculty at 
Peradeniya tad hindered progress in 
research in various fields and libraries i 

were not functioning. , . 

Students in Colombo University had 
also complained of the interruption of 
studies by the closure of the faculty 
following the resignation of the dean 
and heads of department. 
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Sniffing out 
the new a 

designer nose ^ 

A rose by any other name would smell ctun 

as sweet to the latest creation of cent 
Professor Sidney Simon of Duke Uni- {q| 1 b 
vereity, North Carolina. Working in ti 

collaboration with Pedro Labarca of — 

Santiago's Catholic University and 
Robert Anholt from Johns Hopkins, 

Professor Simon has constructed an l**!* 
artificial nose. * 

Their research is less esoteric than it ■« jr 

might seem. Little is known about the ]y|J 
way in which the nose detects aromas, 
or why a rose does not smell like a <, 

rotten egg. By exploring the mechanics j,j R {jer 

of smelling at the molecular level, the yaaod 
Duke device may lead to machines | lltnr j B 
which can detect polluted air or spoiled s tgtem 
food in the supermarket. bag” i 

To construct their “nose”, Simon 
and his collegues took vesicles contain- ^ 

Ing receptors - the molecules that 
detect odours - from ciliated olfactory Aco 
hairs in the upper part of the human hard-u 
proboscis. Tnese were fused with system 
membranes not containing any in to xl. 
order to study individual receptors. clernei 

"How an odorant induces an elec- the ell 
trical change in the nose is what we are the ao 
looking at," Professor Simon said. q oc 
“W e want to find out what the receptor Mf Ni) 
molecules look like, how they are built ed 

and how we can modify them. Then we exaII1 ;j 
am make odours to order, whether democ 

they are mint-like, putrid, or pleasant- 
smelling molecules." . , . 

„ The perfume manufacture!^ who It is 
have long realized that smelU can [y Mik 
influence man'B more basic behaviour, acadei 
have picked up the scent of the Duke every 
team’s research. They sense the possi- Union 
bility of creating oaours which will throug 
drive men wilder than ever before. The is an 1 
scientists may speak of receptors and assessi 
molecules, but when it comes down to . 

sex and profit, a nose is a nose is a { 
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Dr Colm O’hEocha: Urgent need to halt the slide 

Danger as fees accelerate 


from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 


The heads or the republic's five 
university colleges are planning to 
make a joint approach to Ihc educa- 
tion minister Paddy Cooney over 
rapidly rising tuition fee costs. 

The colleges have agreed “reluc* 

. tantly” to approve the latest rise 
sought by the government -10 per 
cent from next autumn. This will 
push the cost of many courses over 
the IR£ 1,000 barrier yet less than a 
third of university students are In 
receipt of support In the form of 
higher education grants. 

The college heads wlO ask the 
minister If the government wifi 
reconsider Us policy of pushhig few 
up ahead of Inflation. This has had 
the effect of Increasing the percen- 
tage of colleges' Income coming 
from student fees to around 25 per 

Ce The president of Univewlty Col- 
lege, Galway, Dr Colm O hEocha 
„1d am fAn, 1979 to the 

cumulative fee increase of 309 por 
cent had far outpaced the rate of 
Inflation (113 per cent). 

This had not brought the colleges 


any additional net Income but rep- 1 
resented the conscious transfer of 
the costs of third level education 
from the state to the students. He 
said this trend should be halted 
before It had a detrimental effect on 
the participation rate in third level 
education. .... - 

The president said that larger fce 
rises bore most heavily on middle 
Income families who had very li- 
mited access to the benefits of the 
grants scheme. 

Such a policy was out of line wlln 
the other countries In the European 
community, where university stu- 
dent fees were either non-existent, 
recouped totally by grants or signi- 
ficantly lower than in Ireland. 

Relative to Income Ihe discrepan- 
cy was more pronounced still. ‘‘Ou*’ 
per capita Income is two thirds of 
the EEC’s average, yet our fee 
levels are at least twice theirs, he 

The new president of University 
College, Dublin, Dr Patrick Mas- 
terson said he believed fee Increases 
were causing hardship to some 
students and he urged that fee rises 
should not exceed the level of 
Inflation. 


Private tuition at a price for 
Moscow’s student elite 


The Soviet Union's new minister of 
higher education , Mr Gennady 
Yagodev, has ruled in favour of pnvnie 
tutoring for umvwuiy ■jfgt. K 

M££."3? t-? Ss 

Sice, closes a debate that has raged 
for several months. 

According to Communist parly 
l-JSSTb the higher education 
system, private tutors, who dwgjBnp 
n V an hour, arc "anti-socialist 
foments” since they give the children 
the elite a clear advantage in entering 
!h! soviet higher educational system. 

uiied that the current empnasis on 
continuous assessment system. 
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g ! SrSi“i or°her 
Union whicn i educotlon process, 

ff™ "8“™ ! Mn,inuo “ s 

assessment. 


Hungary, where tutoring is a recog- 
nized way for a university student to 
earn pocket money and one, more- 
over, which is felt brings considerable 
intellectual insight to the undergradu- 
ate tutor, the Soviet Union has long 
considered such tutoring a reactionary 
and pre-revolutionary phenomenon. 

The fact that over the last 20 years 
many Jewish “refusniks' excluded 
from regular professional work after 
failing an application to emigrate to 
Isreaf, have made a precarious living as 
tutors', have done little to enhance the 
public image of tutoring in Soviet 
society. 

‘ Since, however, the new regulations 
for university entrants give preference 
to young people with work experience, 
and, in the case of agricultural col- | 
leges, to school-leavers from rural 
areas, these regulations seem to linve. 
In some sense, legitimated the iden of 
private tutoring for the children of the 
elite. 

There are, however, Yagodev 
noted, certain ethical safeguards. For 
example, no faculty member or a 
university or institute of higher educa- 
tion is ullowcd to tutor a school-leaver 
who Intends lo apply to his or her own 
institution. 


Lobbyists score 
$1.2 billion triumph 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The higher education lubhvhis, who 
have hcen hcscwuiy Capitol Hill ever 
iinee President Reagan announced his 
intention to slash federal funding for 
student aid in Ins latest budget . have 
scored a major triumph. By a vole of 
Ml in 38. the Senate has voted to 
increase spending on all federal educa- 
tion programmes by $1.2 billion, tu a 
total of $l*J billion for 14X7. 

The effect of the latest vole will he In 
restore the cuts made in March under 
ihe Ciramin-Rudnian-Hullingv budget 
balancing act, and to permit education 
funding to increase with inflation. 
Since the move came in the Republi- 
can-dominated Senate, it is being seen 
as a considerable reverse fur Mr 
Reagan aiul his Education Secretary. 
Mr William Dennett. The House of 
Representatives, where the Demo- 
crats are in the majority, lias yel to 
consider its budget resolution 

Hie increase in education spending 
will be [mid hu by extra taxation, hut 

I ihe nature of this has not been speci- 
fied. Under new rules established by 
ihc deficit -reduction law. any increase 
in spending must be accompanied by 
either an increase in taxes or cuts 
elsewhere in the budget. 

As things now stand, the only re- 
maining casualty in the education field 
is the guaranteed student loan prog- 
ramme. for which the proposed reduc- 
tion of $! .2 billion over the next three 
years was left intact by the latest 
Senate amendment. 

The vote followed atrip to Washing- 
ton last week by 50 college und 
university presidents, “it certainly 
looks as though they had an impact, ' 


said Charles Saunders, vir.e president 
for government relations with the 
American C ouncil on Education. “We 
are glad that higher education played 
such a key rule in this vote. The timing 
was right. 

"A lot of people pul a l'»t of effort 
into this vote.’’ added Richard Jerue. 
president of the Coalition for Educa- 
tion Funding. “T he Presidents' coming 
to town helped, and most of the 
associations encouraged their mem- 
hciship to support the amendment." 

Some 14 Republicans voted for the 
amendment, in spite of opposition 
from their party leadership and from 
the White House. One of them, Sena- 
tor Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania, 
said during the debate that education 
had already absorbed its fair share of 
budget cuts. , . , 

The fate of the amended budget 
hung in the balance for days, while 
President Reagan grumbled from a 
beach in Bali that its combination of 
defence spending cuts und increased 
taxation was "ttitally unacceptable' . 
With less than 24 hours lo go before 
the Senate's deadline. Republican 
leader Senator Robert Dole was thre- 
atening to withdraw the whole thing 
and try again later in the year -a move 
which would have triggered automatic 
across-the-board cuts under the 
Gramm-Rudmmi Act. 

Its mind suddenly concentrated, the 
senate sat all day and all night on May 
1 , frantically cooking the books. In the- 
end, by pure fiscal sTciaht of hand, the 
tax hikes were slightly reduced, de- 
fence spending slightly increased, ana 
a messy compromise arrived at which 
the President could approve. The new 
education figures survived. 
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Surprise winners 
in poll’s top 10 


UNIVERSITIES 
: \ Oxford 
:. g Cambridge 
• 3 London 

•-> 4 Bristol 
:. i Manchester 
6 Durham 
1 Leeds 
t 8 Exeter 
g Birmingham 
10 Hull 


u! mu'll m Mnjili.jers uf Kn.ri.utrs uuuhuteil I9 the and -MM' and llrer ' 

Sunday Time, lliil also in tin- top 1» Is Hull, u mrivrrslty new imivtrsilks of Hie IWh conn well down 
often talked nf as n i-untliiluL- for ilusurc. | hc pull was bused on a random sample of companies 

Their favourite poljkchnlc is Kindlon fojlowtd closely M | Kh ,j f r(llll n, e Directory of Opportunities far Graduate-. 
hy Bristol, with three lying for third place, Coventry , C ily quest ionnn ires were returned. The employers were 

of London mid North SlalTordshire. T he voles for , |} | ls|> jn ranh or der. the six universities and six 

polytechnics in the comfortahle south will surprise few polytechnics ihul produced the hesl graduates -In general, 
people. Rut the .strung reputation uf North St afford shire p or arts f or w ience. mid Tor specific subjects, 
will shake 11 few prejudices, while the City or London is 4 , , „„u.. un .i rumhriilpe the 

S , chT s n,ed " ,he ° r ,hL ' ln,Rr .o^xr^r r*“ ™ ^ "s!s* 

Among the universities the employers’ p ecking order Is polytechnic for both arLs and science. — 

SCIENCE 


POLYTECHNICS 

1 Kingston 

2 Bristol 

3 Coventry 

City of London 
North Staffordshire 

6 Leicester 

7 Hatfield 

8 Birmingham 

It IIammUaiiI 


2 Cambridge 

3 Durham 

4 Edinburgh 

5 London 

B Manchester 

7 Glasgow 

8 Bristol 


1 Hatfield 
Portsmouth 
Tient 

4 Kingston 
Manchester 

B Robert Gordon's 


Cambridge 
* Oxford 
} Bristol 

1 Leads 
UMIST 

6 Birmingham 
Herlot-Watt 
8 Durham 
Manchester 
10 Salford 
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L«n.-Uw student Marini IsaS 

J T' Malania, daft 
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jjl’vioiis, such ns (hr jtudai ii I 
iljouglit he had been srcepKd h 1 
Manchester P(ik-ip^hn;» . 


an MBA. Other n« r 1 dcr lhe til,c uf m* V" 1 11 . f " ,nl c ‘»ver of j h n * ’ ^"‘fcnfs were impressed lw n, . k I l,c VIN »“’i' were nnylhine like u 
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course w; is full. [■ 

1 here were reported cases, 109, i : 
aim er sides making offers (osorfae 
who ti.ni not applied to then sod sl» 
wyre still holding UCCAeffmdx- 1 
w here. Hut in general, dtspitt tie ■ 
obvious scope for ihupprtcM, tine , 
was little sign of it. j. 

had deeided in any case not toxaske 
linn offer x at the exhibition, hid | 
ihniigh it wiw to stick to at tiroes. 
Oueen Mary College, London, w 
■•>uuTv rempH'il, for example, by tk 
IT year-old w ith five A grades at A 
level. 

C >f cuiir.se, only a small minoriiyof 
visitois were anything like bs «w 
iiuaiifieil and ninny had little hopeofi . 
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of age 
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Miitahle courses. To the inquiry 

"What suhjeet arcyoulooklngforTA 
fairly common response was: “Wan 
have you got?" Wliat the Beat®’ 
got from the week, apart mu 1 
headache, was valuable 
• lot of goodwill and potentially 
numbers of Malaysian recnab » 
courses- raneinc from A lew 15 B 
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Employer and academic agree 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Universities 

1 Imperial College (1) 

2 Loughbrough (6=) 

3 Brunei 

4 Birmingham (4=) 

6 Cambridge (3) 

6 Leeds (4=) 

7 Manchester (17=) 

8 Slrathdyde (14«=) 

9 Southampton 

10 Salford 


ECONOMICS 
t Cambridge (1) 

2 Oxford (3) 

3 Strathclyde 


w wuminijuv 

4 Bristol (4) 

5 LSEI2) 

6 Manchester (7) 


*# mwiunvutvi \w / 

7 Newcastle 
Nottingham (13= 
9 Bath 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
St Andrews 


Polytechnics 

1 Hatfield (9) 

2 Coventry 

3 Manchester 

4 Portsmouth 

5 North Staffs 

6 Kingston 

7 Liverpool 

8 Plymouth 

9 Robert Gordon's 

10 Newcastle 

1 Coventry 

2 Bristol 

3 Manchester 

4 Paisley 

5 Liverpool 

6 Hatfield 

7 Central London 


Employers and academics disagree aboul . . . 


GEOLOGY 

1 Durham (4) 

2 Imperial 

3 Birmingham 

4 Cambridge (2) 

5 Newcastle 
Swansea 

7 Sheffield 
Manchester 

9 Oxford (1) 

Aberdeen 

LAW 

1 Oxford (3) 

2 Cambridge (2) 

3 Durham (14) 

4 Bristol 

5 Southampton (15=) 

6 Belfast 

7 Exeter (11=) 
a Hull 

10 Leeds 

materials science 

1 Sheffield (3=) 

2 Imperial College (2) 

3 Brunei 

4 Birmingham (3=) 

5 Leeds 

6 Loughborough 


1 Portsmouth 

2 Kingston* 

3 Plymouth 

4 Coventiy 

5 Oxford 

6 City of London 


Kingston 

Manchester 

Newcastle* 

Leeds 

City of London 


Sheffield* 

Paisley 

Coventry 


7 Bradford 

8 Oxford (5) 

9 Manchester (8) 
Strathclyde 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

1 Manchester 

2 UMIST 

3 Brunei 

4 Strathclyde 
0 Cambridge 
8 Bristol 

7 Birmingham 
Loughborough 

? Oxford 
10 Bradford 


1 North Staff 

2 Hatfield 

3 Huddersfield 

4 Brighton 

5 Coventry 
8 Napier 

7 Paisley 

8 TBesslde 

9 Leicester 

10 Sheffield 


t Hatfield 

2 Kingston 

3 Brighton 
Napier 

5 Birmingham 
8 Manchester 
Portsmouth 
8 Newcastle 
South Bank 
10 Bristol 
Thames 
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Pleven of the jiuhlecls in wlikli The Sunday some Interesting similnrities nnd cailnista. dcp.irl.nent about which ore the best 

Times asked graduate employers to rank In two cases - ” j C r , l , ,^11^ 1 7ns ^However, In nearly every subject hath 

their favourite Institutions have also been rmri ,!*{. ’ £ J _ groups agree about which arc the best 
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1 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES , , 

They half-agrce about . . . 1 n oxford (2) I ^artchester 

1 2 Birmingham (fl=) 2 Hatfield (4=) 

MATHEMATICS South Bank 

a Kinnfttnn 


Universities 

1 Oxford (2) 

2 Cambridge (1) 

3 Bristol (6) ' 

4 Manchester (8=) 

5 Glasgow 

6 Imperial College (15=) 
*7 Durham 

8 Warwick (15=) 
g Bath (15=) 
to Nottingham 

PHYSICS 

1 Imperial College (3) 

2 Cambridge (1) 


3 Oxford (2) 

4 Manchester (5) 

5 Liverpool (14) 

6 Birmingham (8) 

7 Bristol 

8 Leeds 

g Southampton 
10 Durham (10) 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

1 imperial College (3) 

2 Loughborough (12=) 

3 Leeds (12=) 

4 Cambridge (1) 

5 Sheffield (23=) 

6 Southampton (4) 

7 City (8*) 

8 Surrey (23=) 
g Belfast (17=) 

10 Nottingham 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

1 Aston (11=) 

3 StraSieV 1 *) 

4 Loughborough (8=) 

5 Bradford (4) 

6 Manchester (8=) 

7 Glasgow 

8 Bath (1) 

g London (13) 

10 Nottingham 


Polytechnics 

1 Hatfield (5) 

2 Manchester 

3 Newcastle 

4 Huddersfield 

5 Paisley 
Sheffield (8=) 

7 Birmingham 
Kingston 

g North Staffs 

10 Bristol 

1 Liverpool 

2 Hatfield 
North London 
Brighton 
Paisley 
Sheffield 


7 South Bank 
Birmingham 

g Manchester 
10 Newcastle 


6 Manchester 

7 Exeter 
Bangor 

g Durham (11=) 

Leeds 

imperial College (11=) 

Southampton 

Surrey 

CHEMISTRY 

1 Oxford (2) 

2 Cambridge (1) 

3 Imperial College (3) 

4 Manchester (13=) 

6 UMIST (8=) 

6 Liverpool 

7 Bristol (4=) 

8 Leeds 

9 Birmingham 

10 Edinburgh (8) 


SOCIAL 8CIENCE9 

1 Warwick 

2 Bath 

3 Cambridge 

4 Hull 
Oxlord 

6 Bristol 
. Durham 
B London 
g Glasgow 
10 Liverpool 


1 Portsmouth 

2 Hatfield (23=) 

3 Kingston 
Trent 

6 Coventry 

6 Sheffield 

7 Plymouth 
Patoley 

g Thames 
10 Robert Gordon's 

1 Coventry (8) 

2 Sheffield 

3 Kingston 

4 Manchester 

5 Middlesex 

6 Bristol 

7 Hatfield 

8 Newcastle 
Napier 

10 Teesside 


Glasgow College 
of Technology 
Bristol 

Central London 
Paisley 

South Bank 
Oxford 


foreign languages 

1 Oxlord 


PludngB for other subjects 


1 Manchester 

2 Hatfield (4-) 
South Bank 
Kingston 

6 Birmingham 
Uverpool 
Central London 

8 City 
Newcastle 


10 Bristol 

1 Hatfield' 

2 Kingston 

3 Sheffield 

4 Leicester 
Paisley 
Huddersfield 

7 North Staffs 
Wales 
Napisr 
Birmingham 

10 Manchester 


Coventry 
Central London 
Trent 


2 Salford 

3 Bath 

4 Cambridge 
6 Glasgow 

QueBn Mary College 
St Andrews 
8 Bristol 
UMIST 

ELECTmCAL/ELECTHONIC ENGINEERING 

1 Imperial College 

2 Southampton 

3 Manchester 

4 Brunei 

5 UMIST 

6 Salford 

7 Cambridge 

8 Bath 

g Liverpool 
10 Strathclyde 
ENGINEERING (GENERAL) 

1 Cambridge 

2 Imperial College 

3 Loughborough 

4 Brunei 

5 Oxlord 

B Southampton 

7 Strathclyde 

8 Birmingham 
g Newcastle 
10 Manchester 


UVOI)AIUi 

S Kingston 

8 Brighton 

7 Sheffield 

8 Huddersfield 

9 North Staffs 

10 South Bank 

1 Coventry 

2 Hatfield 

3 Brighton 
Teesside 


□ nuuDit wuiui 

7 Birmingham 
South Bank 
Wales 

10 Leeds 
Middlesex 
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lo . oks at u use ° f f s P ace in the tllird 
univers,ty archltecture - 

rending of **Y| ||ip|g« ( jjL " ^ ^ ^ L^ ffnTT — i n V J 

"t 3 ^r' U \ mtv lie near the hearts of liam Wynsford at New College, Ox- 

Hnfessionnr. !) 0 they bile irf ^^ vtcUn ^ mnurbat?ons of Britain, ford, the civic universities have often 
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Ic universities he near the hearts of 
neat conurbations of Britain, 
J at the junction between a com- 
i older town and the outward 
awl of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
ev occupy sites of great importance 
fclr host cities, at the fringes of the 

n ekni-o ikp bllU With 


liam Wynsford at New College, Ox- 
ford, the civic universities have often 
broken awnv from this tradition into 
confusing ‘'building-centric" arrange- 
ments. They tend, sadly, to lack a 
thoughtful atmosphere. Glasgow, like 
many other civic universities, is a 
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'■ older buildings at Glasgow are 
united by commonality of materials, a 
severe reddish brown stonework, and 
by height restrictions imposed by the 
«eof stairs for access to upper floors. 
More modern buildings spreading out 
from the older centre have Lost even 
mw element of intelligent restraint and 
unity of purpose. 

For example, a cluster of new build- 
«88 in Bute Gardens are the 11 -storey 
Horary in bush hammered concrete 
and metal cladding (1968 by William 
Whitfield and 1982 by Walter Under- 
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Garvey Alex Scott & Associates) 'in 
shuttered and exposed aggregate con- 
crete and the domestic Hetherington 
Building in yellow brick and brown 
timber cladding (1984 by Dorward, 
Matheson, Gleave and Partners). 

Such a cachophany of building un- 
avoidably results In ugly external 
spaces. Departments of chemistry and 
mechanical engineering have for some 
reason often the most tawdry spaces of 
all, perhaps because they work so hard 
that they never go outside. Few of the 
avic universities have managed to 
Proceed with the restrained pride ex- 

DTfiKSpB In. hi. nn wlnnino the 
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environmental conditions, it is possi- 

bU Mosfcivic universities thus Present 
to their students a jumble 
the external character of which ex 
oresses lack of co-ordination between 
nne activity and another and a lack of 

The external spaces surrounded by 
these diverse buildings tend to be as 
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Keeping an 
open mind 
on space 


Equally important are the values im- 
parted by the university to all aspects 
of life. U is in this respect that the 
quality of the university environment 
is most likely to have far reaching 
effects. Brought up in an unintelligent 

e jled environment, 'graduates are 

y to become insensitive to public 
surroundings and subsequently impose 
this insensitivity upon decisions made 

later in life. . . . . 

In this respect many civic univera- 
tles have been responsible for a series 
of destructive actions against thetowns 
in which they are embedded. Sensitive 
to their surroundings, the founding 
academics often chose to build in the 
most beautiful districts. The original 
university buildings were surrounded 
bv elegant streets, well treed and well 
proportioned. Money and opportunity 
for expansion then occurred Forgethil 
of the value ofbeauty, a blinkered wish 

to enlarge facilities often led on to the 
5L„» n r th<> up.rv elecance 
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replacement of the very elegance 
which had originally attracted the 
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Portland stone as the existing building 
and “it will be a forceful and worthy 
contemporary work". 

Whereas more ancient universities 
have managed to combine buildings of 
a great variety of style and intellectual 
approach into united places by keeping 
over the centuries to variations on the 
spatial organization Invented by Wn- 
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university to its location by redevelop- 
ment thoughtless of its locality. 

London University’s treatment of 
Bloomsbury has been the mostdistres- 
sing example of this trend, pic uni- 
versity selected some of the m«t 
elegant squares and greets M Europe 
fonts central homo. Gradually, highly 
intelligent individuals have as a corpo- 
rate body gobbled up these adaptable 
houses and replaced them piecem*** 1 
with drab ana stupid surroundings. 
Readers of this paper need only think 
of their own establishment and blush. 

History and culture have been given 
as shortshrift as 

onlv a few years agp Sheffield Uni- 
versity pulled down the tiny house 
where Plimsole was born to save a 
comparatively small ttnMd repair 
bill The house was adjacent to tlie 
departments of engineering and ap- 
plied sciences. What a fine symbol of 
potential achievement from small be- 
ginnings the house could now be, as a 
museum in honour of a man born 
humbly far from the sea whose inven- 
tiveness has saved so many sailors. 
Perhaps such a spiritual statement of 
respect might have been as valuable to 
standards of achievement as expendi- 
ture on some more obvious technical 
necessity, by placing material values In 

^WhiiTthe spatlai arrangement of the 
civic universities and their impact u pon 
the street pattern around them has 
frequently been harsh, recent years 
have seen them enriching other aspects 
of their environment by initiating land- 
scape plans. Liverpool University, no 


more skilful than others with its build- 
ings, has been among the most creative 
in this respect (1959-84. bv landscape 
architects A. E. Weddle, J. M. Jones, 

K. E. Martin, Manning Clamp & 
Partners). Merseyside has long been a 

pioneer of urban parkland. 

The basis for this policy at Liverpool 
is the conviction, based on research, 
that productive output and human 
morale are improved by contact with 
attractive well-designed surroundings. 
Tlie curtilages of buildings are de- 
signed primarily to serve the building s 
needs for access, privacy nnd amenity. 

In the lust 15 years the precincts 
between the buildings including car 
parks have been filled with trees in a 
district which was almost treeless in 

1940. ...... . fc „ 

Particular attention is given to the 
perimeter of the campus, where lhe 
university and city abut. Landscape 
layout has been governed by three 
principles, use, materials and appear- 
ance. The university, embedded fn the 
city, lias itself pioneered methods of 
establishing vegetation on hostile 
ground in the absence of soil. Plants 
are selected to provide pleasing con- 
trasts in form, colour and texture. 

Liverpool University is lucky now to 
have had the wisdom to initiate these 
policies when the university was ex- 
panding, and as much as f 60,000 per 
year was available for space separate 
from buildings. Several other universi- 
ties are enriched by areas of green 
campus, for instance Hull and parts of 

^Recemt years hnve witnessed chang- 
ing attitudes to vegetation, often leu 
from within universities. Natural asso- 
ciations and native species have come 
to bo valued In the urban scene as 
much as in wild country. Careful 


Spatial awareness: 
Sheffield University’s 
new landscape (lop) Is 

a delightful example 
ofthe large rewards 
from well-judged 
design. Liverpool 

University (centre) 
and Leicester campus 
ore prime examples of 
gooduseofform, 
colour and texture. 


design aimed at such results ran lower 
maintenance costs, which is Idee Jy to 
make acceptance of these ideas more 
rapid. Certainly the financial circumst- 
ances faced by universities is likely to 

modify objectives awav from building 
programmes towards landscape prog- 
rammes; the latter con provide con- 
siderable benefits at comparatively 

The typical muddle of buildings will 
inevitably be present at Least In ine 
medium term, because replacement 
will be too expensive to contemplate. 
Therefore, increased effort is likely lo 
be put into the design of spaces 
between buildings. Certainly, Hus Is 
the case nl Sheffield University where 
a massive simplification or manage- 
ment committee structure leaves the 
environment and landscape working 
party intact; at the same time planting 
in the all grey yards of the engineering 
departments is to be initiated. 

Sheffield University provides a de- 
lightful example of the .potential of 
large rewards from well-judged land- 
scape works. A small soum facing 
bank outside the Senior Common 
Room Club and Student’s Union has 
been carefully remodelled into gross 
terraces overhung with shrubs and 
trees. The work was carried out to the 
design of a member of the department 
of landscape architecture, Peter Con- 
Ion, largely by students, particularly 
needy postgraduates. When the sun 
sliines this small, cheaply-made land- 
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s o many British cities. 

77ie author fs professor of landscape 
architecture in the University of Shef- 
field. 
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Morality and decadence 
juggling on a tightrope 


More than a year ago I wrote in (his 
space that many American educators 
saw Secretary of Education Terrel H. 
Bell as "the Best possible compromise 
in the first term of the Reagan adminis- 
tration. On the one hand. Bell publicly 
supported certain controversial goals 
such ns budget reduction, prayer in 
school, tuition tax credits, and the 
dismantling of the Education Depart- 
ment. Privately, however, the secret- 
ary sought lo protect the education 
budget and low-keyed these conserva- 
tive (Msitions." 

Recently we got an inside look at 
just how difficult that juggling act 
turned out to be. The picture was 
painted by Dr Bell himself, who now 
reveals that “if rightwing conserva- 
tives” would have had their wav during 
his term in office "American education 
would have been changed so dramati- 
cally that the system of public 'educa- 
tion as we know it today would no 
longer exist." 

Writing in Phi Delta Kappan, one of 
the nation's most distinguished educa- 
tion journals, Bell presents himself as a 
man on a tightrope, trying to keep 
rntact his credentials of loyalty to the 
White House while at the same time 
resisting what he describes as the 
"revolutionary and shocking radical 
agenda of the far right . . , 


be better for American education to 
continue without comprehensive poli- 
cy guidance, rather than to risk the 
adoption of policies crafted in the heat 
of a debate with the ideologues ... I 
am the first to concede, therefore, that 
our actions were at limes contradictory 
and inconsistent." 

Recent education controversies sug- 
gest that the incursions from the far 
right that so worried Secretary Bi 11 are 
no longer of great concern to the 
present leadership in the department. 
The long-standing goals of budget 
reduction, school prayer, and tuition 
tax credits remain high on the agenda. 
And while talk of dismantling the 
department is virtually non-existent, 
Dr William Bennett, the current 
secretary, has aggressively and suc- 
cessfully used his position to promote 
the administration's views and con- 
servative ideology. 

In recent speeches. Secretary Ben- 
nett has urged American colleges and 
universities actively to rid their cam- 
puses of drug users, cheats, and exploi- 
ters, and not to remain neutral in what 
he called a choice between “decent 
morality and decadence." 

On the school level , the Education 


ft was, he says, an administration at 
odds with _ itself, a confusing 
bureaucracy in which contrary signals 
about education policy were repeated- 
ly being sent. Bell's candid replay of 
events highlights the confusions and 
contradictions regarding the direction 
to be taken. He writes that while the 
President's basic policy was to allow 


Department’s regional office in Den- 
ver, Colorado, circulated n report 
critical of the University of Denver's 
Center for Teaching International Re- 
lations, which offers training to high 
school teachers. The report, Blowing 
the Whistle on Global education, was 
authored by an attorney for the depart- 
ment's Denver office. It claimed that 
instruction at the centre was “anticapi- 
talistic" and “capitulationist” and that, 


"the marketplace to work", at the 
same time, the strategy for education 
never was clarified through the de- 
velopment of written policy. ” The 
president would speak in general terms 
about education s importance while 
advocating a contrary agenda. 

What’s so remarkable in the recent 
Bell revelation is not that he was 


velopment of written 
president would sneak t 
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constantly caught up In the crosscut- 5 0nnctt 8 o[ nce in Washington said 
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on the subject of nuclear war, the 
curriculum ignored “any discussion of 
the value of freedom as a concept 
worthy of the ultimate sacrifice". Re- 
garding human rights, the report’s 
author claimed that by not opposing 
abortion, the centre failed to address 
the rights of the unborn. 

Spokesmen at the university coun- 
tered that the approach used by the 
centre was “balanced", and Secretary 

RantirH's Mr’ li 
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conservatives in his "party" tooiTfou report had been ordered stopped.”^ 

control. 
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district is a government-operated serva^m. Hechareed ftu^rthnMh* 
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of monopoly imaginable. "were 52 $ h' 
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quarter century. He writes that the 
conservatives “would have ua abolish 


Another issue to stir debate stems 
from what Secretary Bennett defends 
as the department's right to expose “a 
problem of bias or an omission” when 
one is discovered in a textbook. In 
PJ™* ■ 8 recent study underwritten 


"j The brain drain is hardly a new 
phenomenon nor is it unique to the 
UK. Many developing countries have 
had to learn to accommodate the loss 
of their most able young scientists and 
technologists to posts offering greater 
challenges and rewards in more adv- 
anced economies. Such losses in de- 
veloped countries have usually been 
viewed as part of an informal interna- 
tional exchange of highly qualified 
manpower. Outflows and inflows had 
generally been regarded as an equilib- 
rium. 

In the UK concern about extensive 
net losses of human capita] were first 
voiced in the mid-1960s. This stimu- 
lated the government of the day lo 
commission a special study on migra- 
tion in 1967, the same year in which the 
National Economic Development 
Council (NEDC) produced the only 
authoritative statistics on the outflow. 
Since then there has been virtually no 
objective analysis. 

The first current attempt to evaluate 
this outflow systematically is being 
made by the Royal society. Their 
policy studies unit has carried out a 
significant survey into the inflow and 
outflow in five science disciplines, and 
is due to report later this year. The 
study focuses on counting the flow and 
will not yet give us an insight into 
individuals' reasons for leaving or, 
equally important, their propensity to 
return. 

One of the only available sources of 
objective information on both the 
scale of outflow and reasons for emig- 
rating has focused on a significant area 
of the new technologies - the Institute 
of Manpower Studies' investigation of 
the biotechnology brain dram. This 
research was commissioned front the 
University of Sussex-based institute by 
the biotechnology directorate of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council. A wide cross-section of key 
employers, research centres and in- 
stitutions of higher education were 
involved in the study. 

Identifying leavers presented a great 
challenge to the IMS researchers. The 
brain drain involves a complex series 
of inter- related flows both within the 
UK, as well as emigrants moving into 
as well as out of Britain . As a result UK 
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themselves and occasionally whole 
research teams overseas, it was diffi- 
cult to identify* other people joining 
what had been called the biotechnolo- 
gy brain drain. 

In the event , the names and overseas 
addresses of individuals were pieced 
together from a range of sources. 
Universities, research centres and em- 
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ployers were able to provide some 
information. Many more came in re- 
sponse to press advertisements in sci- 
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“Let the marketplace supply educa- 
tion to the consumer, they say. Only 
the poor should have any financial 
assistance for education of their chil- 


dren, and that should be limited to 
those willing to work part-time at the 
school in compensation for the help 
they received. 

“Let the free enterprise system work 
to provide education. Let entrep- 
reneur establish schools and compete 
for the market. The marketplace will 
discipline and weed out the inefficient 
and less effective." 

What Terrel Bell describes, in short, 
is a plan to dismantle the brood-based, 

g ublicly-supported system of educa- 
on in the United States that has been 
at the very heart of our vision of a 
democratic nation. 

Faced with conflicting signals, 
Secretary Bell concludes that “It would 


"tusM T_ j L ^ BllUVfU 

were JcwJsh or Roman Catholic", 
with examples of American Protes- 
tantisra nearly nonexistent. 

Jjtog reaction to these incidents 
J W “ h,n 8 ta n legislators and 
school leaders has been swift, 

In the late 1970s, when President 
JjPSJ y C “ ter proposed a Department 
Education, conservatives rejected 
S*JS5Ss . a J gul ?* thal t0 Uft education 

EtaST*'** wou,d threateh 

the integrity of colleges and schools 
Mdicatfl 0 too much federal Intetvcn- 

nmhprf Sj 1 !?® that ] hosc who first 
pushed for the new department are 

themsehres now expressing concern 

fedetal "* “Portion. 
Should this governmental agency, thev 
ask, give top priority to administering 
programmes authorized by Congress 
or will it increasingly seek to shape the 
content of the nation's schools? The 
answer to this question surely will 
affect the direction of American 
education for many years to come. ■ 


1 — if. , r* w --* in sci- 

entific journals encouraging UK 
nationals taking posts overseas to 
contact IMS. Others came from 
* snowballing” techniques with a sub- 
sequent survey of those notified or 
contacting IMS, providing further 
names. 

,£? ti l e ( £ a,i8 of this fairly extensive 
piece of detective" work, the study 
estimated that 250 highly-qualified UK 
nationals working in some aspect of 
novel biotechnology had joined the 
brain dram since the mid-f970s. This 
excluded a large number of recently 
completing PhD students taldng short- 
term post-doctorate posts overseas - a 
flow wluch night be more properly 
Rf a long-established 

i^ir^sjssaL 

sflaJsrtB*- - taa 


fnalrt, 7 ““versifies - which 

fewer came from industry or f m ... 
publicly-funded research centres 

-saa&ssBss 
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mis was rather morels ■ 
senior scientists and toch5& ■ 
most the higher salsri2> 
as a bonus. This ref| *2, 5 * 1*1 
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personal series or inter S 
involving both push 335 

None the less, some coniS^i 
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The brain 

drain 

revisited 

David Parsons on 
why Britain’s 
young scientists 
are leaving 

I llie hmin-ilrnin wiis doininaied by 
scientists early in their careers. 
Nearly 6tl per cent were .1U or under 
when leaving the UK. However, mid- 
career changes accounted fpr u signifi- 
cant minority of movers with one m six 
being in the 35-45 age range. Move- 
ment of more mature scientists was 
comparatively uncommon - although 
not unknown. 

2 The leavers showed a high tinul- 
ifiention profile with virtually all 
the leavers qualified at l»h!)/ni>liil 
cvol. 1 his reflected the remarkuhly 
high quulifiemion levels charaetcrisiie 
of research und tie velopment in novel 
biotechnology generally. 

3 The outflow was dominated by 
biuscicntists in areas such us 
r.DNA, bio-catalysts, plant and anim- 
al cell culture specialists und microbial 
physiology. Very few were bioproccss 
technologists despite a worldwide 
shortage of personnel in these areas. 

A "Push” factors dominated their 
nr reasons for leaving with job availa- 
bility at the top of the list. Over 40 per 
cent of the leavers said they had taken 
an overseas post because of the lack of 
suitable job opportunities in the UK - 
some or these were postdoctoral scien- 

r,r^ pl r* research 

contracts who might otherwise be 

pfo^ent nemP ° ymenl ° r undercm - 

ff More lucrative salaries and benefit 

mlv P ii e M- WerC Important mainly 
only as subsidiary influences. Only one 
m eight mentioned salary level as their 
principal reason for leaving, although 

KEY: 

I f- USA 4B% 

2. SWITZERLAND 16% 

3. EEC 14% 

4. SCANDINAVIA B% 

5. CANADA 4% 

8- OTHERS • Q% 


nnd consireinu 

lintisli system of secuZS 
support were importantly?: 
Many drew attention tovhTii 
saw ns a luck of corporate ccj 
to biotechnology in BritairT^ 
Inc long-term significant 

bruin dram will dependnoiontSuJt 

of the outflow but on howroandb!- 
leavers arc likely to return, li Mi 
results are disturbing - if aumj ; 
ing. Over two thirds (69 Merit 
the leavers thought it unlike!?i£fe 
would return to employmuabi 
UK. Most (78 per cent} safe 
perceived lack of career opponai 
in the UK as the main cowii^ 
often reflecting the primary itf 
they had emigrated in the dm pfam 
significant minority (16 per ceoja 
they were unwilling to return d 
corporate and government mak 
Unix n more positive approacttol! 
biotechnology. For many, tatr* 
Hie principal constraints to ittmq 
to the UK were related to 
T he results of this expkHfljoftmi 
by IMS into the so-called bkHedu^ 
gy brain drain suggests three inwras 
conclusions. First, the flaw of was 
and technologists to biotetktbgy i 
posts overseas was smaller thaapa 
ally expected. Second, this tateplK 
in a complex international labonras 
ket for biosrience skills in triad 
scientific mobility has been a fonf 
established feature. Thint the flow B 
dominated by yotay Mspenjhts 
seeking to start or extend their scfcn- 
lific careers, fniilratcd^ftft*V? ,K!fl 
lack of suitable job opemn^w® 
UK. . .... 



To whul extent can this beapptiriB 

an understanding of the widerwn 

drain? In many ways the biotecW- 
gy liilxmr market and 
moves within it, is unique. The tup 
qualification profiles 
In lively small size, and the voyg 

stage of development of comnwjj 

biotechnology in the 

direct comparisons with oArmh 

science nnd technology might be 

Wi h,' addition, tlK.iMSJ^j 
already outdated. Mod of tot 
lists identified by 
left the UK between 1979 1 and 1® 

during a period 

al recession. If the biote®w? 
labour market in the UK was 
from the worst effects of 
it was not immu ne - 
gy employers as elsewhe r e _ u 
posing recruitment embag^ 
Even contracting their r&d ^ 
More recent evidenreJJ^ . 
improvement in the recrui 

m To this might be added 
effects of the “newblood. 

ffiESBSKgsi 

sStSgai 

also have constrained the ou^ % 
effect of these and othw 
only be clear when IMS 
pletcd an update of this 
autumn of this year. $ 

There are importantly 
the IMS research, 
review the brain drain 
the numbers of emigrant 
from a range of other fa^ u j 
Ideally, any anaiysis 
seek to evaluate return 

nationals and raovemen 

scientists into the UK- 
to a tall order, as much in tnCj | 
detective work as conwmJTgj 
search methodology; Howew j 
ings based on anything 
may be a misleading, ^ 

subsequent policy ^ 

by companies or the 
cerncd, or by the govern ^ 


C * 



The author is research A 
Institute of Manpower 
University of Sussex. 
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Next week sees the opening of 
Real Dreams by the socialist 
playwright TREVOR GRIFFITHS. 
He talks to Lynne Truss about 
his return to the theatre 


Art and nature 











SiulpliirefwIlu’CiHrdfii j 

Hiiilnw Car. near llan«>gate 

until Sc |ilfiiibtT 3*1 

Rn-UonMenagcrit 

Ynikshire Sculpture Park 

until Ot tuber 5 

Henry Mixkc has said that sculpture 
needs ihe sun; and his own work with 
its deep organic inspiration invariably 
looks good in the open air. 

On the whole Britain has been slow 
to realize the potential of showing 
sculpture outdoors. Alter Battersea 
Sculpture Park in 1948 we look three 
decades to follow our European nagh- 
buun, with permanent outdoor exhibi- 
tions. But inc last ten years have seen 
private and municipal patronage, offi- 
cial bodies, panels of experts, indust- 
rial sponsorship and individual enthu- 
siasm all promoting open air sculpture 
for a society increasingly aware of us 
environment . Sculptors themselves 
arc making more work than indoor 
space can accommodate nnd Sir Roy 
Strong's comments at Chelsea 1-lower 
Show about poor design of garden 
ornament encouraged a number of 
private commmcrcial ventures. 

A life-long collector's interest, in- 
timations nf nn expanding market nnd 
the desire to provide young sculptors 
with it platform inspired Dr Rowcna 

1 Lawson to organize die current exhibi- 
tion at Harlow Cnr, Gardens of the 
Northern Horticultural Society near 
Harrogate. In Sculpture for the Garden 


Back to the stage 


any people regret the demise of 
ekvant" television drama, but none 
ithmore reason than those who used 
i write it. In Trevor Griffiths's case it 
w the medium he felt most commit- 
•dto: alone among the 1970s genera- 
Jn of political playwrights he prefer- 
d the screen to the stage. And his 
ason was simple: he wanted to reach 
big and wide an audience as possi- 
e. He wasn’t interested, he said 
itionsly, in talking to an audience of 
! university graduates in a cellar in 
*o. 

Hh return to the theatre now after a 
wk of just about ten years- moreov- 
■, to the RSC’s auditorium three 
»n under the Barbican - might look 
liter like a climb-down if opportuni- 
s in television drama hadn't changed 
'.much in the 1980s. Now. says 
riffiths, there is such an obvious 
dgh profile state presence" in what is 
■Mdrast that there is very little room 
r what he calls “counter-descrip- 
Ms". What’s more, because tne 
raadeasting authorities rely more and 

nro nn nn - mnnall (KpU 


over the film Reds have armed him 
with an awareness of the strength ot 
the Hollywood machine, and its 
tendency to “commoditize” writers. 
“The report back from the front line , 
he says, “is not encouraging. The 
paramount reason for having a play In 
the theatre at this time is that the 
theatre is prepared- to say things that 
film and television will not say. 

The most striking thing about Real 
Dreams is that it is an American play. 

ohi° 


plays of David Mamet as idmw 
subject, Griffiths says he has been 
attracted to this period id American 
history for some tfie - 1 
was researching for the film Reds, 
when he found that in contemporare 
America all roads lead to 0 ^® ra 

firw»jssrac?sg 

n ahnni I^nin and the 


rt to sell overseas. Either way, 
iths’s most recent proposal to the 
for a six-part senal on the 
rs’ strike, was unlikely to find 
ir. 

the search for an audience Grif- 
has, since his Scott and Amund- 
series Last Place on Earth, been 
ng almost exclusively for cinema - 
gn his battles with warren Beatty 


S7 ‘Bolshevism Still hi : con- 
ccdes that it’s unusual for a British 

silly chauvinist uolfon that ire ran only 
vcxydSk period, but it's also fall of 


beauty - glimpsed but not achieved. 
What is depicted in the play is 'Political 
action that fails; the white middle-class 
revolutionaries are inexperienced ana 
disorganized, and thefr attempt to 
bum down a supermarket ends in a 
dangerous shambles. Yet even though 
their action is hardly in the same 
league as Gramsd’s and Lenin s, n 
does, Griffiths believes, "connect up 
with other struggles at other times . It 
is not futile: ff Pm not interested In 
celebrating futility". 

In the old days, if you wanted to 
explain the subject of a Griffiths play 
vou would have countless quotations 
to help you out. His plays we known 
for reasoned passionate debates that 
no straight to the heart of the issue. In 
Real Dreams there are still a counle of 
analytical arguments and a monologue 
or two, but on the whole the style is 
quite a departure, being "impress- 
ionistic”; with the action sometimes 
counting for more than the words. In 
fact the last section of the play is more 
about the characters’ interiors. The 
realism attenuates in a fracturing of 
actions. You could call it pMt-reali& 
Another good reason for being back in 
the theatre, then. “Theatre s a place 
where you can experiment with mat 

^Real Dreams” opens at the Pit mi May 
15 Next week also sees the publication 
of “Judgement over the Dead , me 
VcrecnDlavs for “ The Last Place on 
bSF WersoMLB, £19.95 and 
£7.95). 


Harrogate. In Sculpture for the Garden 
some 50 pieces arc displayed among 
leafing trcecs, shrubs, informal beds 
and spring bulbs. 

Harlow Car provides small areas 
comparable to those of a private 
garden and its popularity wrth visitors 
means there are many prospective 
I viewers. But there are disadvantages 
too: ground water has caused prob- 
lems, there arc inevitable restrictions 
about siting on mown grass, and dwarf 
conifers make a fussy backdrop; more 
of the work would benefit from formal 
surroundings. Despite which it is an 
enterprising exhibition in a realistic 
price-range, varied both in moau and 
material. Here is art, craft and enter- 
tainment. Nor has . the organizer 
eschewed the less accessible. Anne 
Christopher’s meial “Split Reflec- 
tion". set among beeches on rising 
ground, is dauntingly severe, although 
ft lends itself easily to architecture. 

Polly lonides’s “Wind Lovers in 


Portland stone is a vital mixture «f 
force and gentleness ami Austin 
Wright's alumi ilium lunik, rcirimwteiii 
of bsirk or bird- leg. Tramcs »illi bold 
certainty. Not all «eulpture iso unfurl- 
able outside or even enhances land- 
scape but Patrick Crouch's pliant 
female torso in stained wand is .t 
natural open air piece Elsewhere 
bronze trees wave lambent limbs, 
figures somersault, loom, peer and 
scramble banks. . ... 

An hour's journey down the Ml to 
Barnsley finds Bictnm Hall's current 
exhibiliun based on the theinc tu a 
menagerie that may have existed in the 
18th century. It is vigorous and chat- 

lC Print's bronze "Dog” greets the 
visitor with a howl thal wracks every 
fibre of its skinny form. The contrast 
between brutish Frink and John 
Clinch's svelte, spotty synthetic hound 
immediately suggest that the aim of tne 
exhibition is not merely to instruct nut 
to provoke thought through the inter- 
play and contradictions of ils exhibits. 

Across a majestic sweep of lawn 
bounded by mansion, lake, planted 
area and e.iniclliu house, one follows a 
predetermined route. The camellia 
liousc lodges Sophie Ryders wire 
creations. A crocodile prodding 
toenails in a sunken bed of moss and 
fallen camellias, ait ardwolf browsing, 
with infinite delicacy, the soft ochre of 
its framework picked up in the sanu- 
stone wulls. They nrc creatures of 


Ivents 


New exhibitions: 

From May 12. Marylebone Road Gal- 
lery, Polytechnic of Central London. 7 fie 
Vernacular Architecture of Jersey. 

From May 13. Library Art OaHuy, 
University of Surrey. Graphics by Victor 

Pa SomMay 14. University Art OaUenr, 
University or Nottlnaham. Exhibition by 
Sarah Grimsdale, art wt-iu- residence ■ 
From May 19. Foyer Gallery, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic. The Potteries: 
a working landscape, photographs by 

P Frora 

Cardiff. Hnghle O'Donpghue: paintings 
and drawings 1978-1986- 

Concerts: 

Tonight. Fnculty of Music. University 


stone wans, incy h.u V u'. -. ‘ 
fiction ami plainly the whole exhibition 
is an essay in siting. 

Sven Berlin's Italian nimble cat, 
white nnd still, creates a mystie spell 
inside an open domed frame; turning a 
corner reveals a yellow bull in smooth 
painted bronze sheets, and a farrowing 
sow , its productiveness emphasized m 
delicate Tings oE elm grain. A red 
chivalric hnrsc cleanly outlined by 
clipped yew and Andy rrost s Bucking 
Bronco charging through central turf 
maintain a tension finally released in a 
shifting flutter of lakeside birds m 
painted steel. , , «. , , . 

v The first priority of the Yorkshire 
Sculpture Park is to show an artist s 
work; its income is secure and any 
selling that ta kes place is incidental. A I 
Harlow Car the accent Is on making 
work that is sympathetic to landscape 
and that sells. Intentions overlap- and 
both should assist the sculptor. 

Sally testing 

ol Manchester. Lindsay Siring Quartet: 
Cherubini, Bartdk, Beethoven. 

May 12. Glasgow Cathedral. Universi- 
ty of Strathclyde concert: Cappella Nova, 

directed by Alan Tavener, with Joho 
Turner, (organ). Programme includes 
a new work by Lyell Crcsswcll. 

. * ai a p«rt<t>A I InivArcltV nf 


Katharine 

he first day we saw Franca Rame’s 
Rape, from Swansea University. 5 
drama department - an extraordi- 
V powerfol and truthful account of 
mal attack. On the fourth dav, 
turned up again, but this time in 
xtended comedy sketch in a Cam- 
ge revue. 

ne of the best things about the 
onal Student Drama Festival is the 
:r diversity of material presented, 
tlie variety of messages, ins, 8“*? 


very dark perloo, ~ — . 

Way reports on thisyear’s National Student Drama Festival 

Take your pick 

.... - 


best sense of the word-therc isa 


uuu cmcigo in ciguk 1 —j- — - 
• workshops and discussions. If 
was a dominant theme to this 
s festival it would be easier to try 
urn it all up. But was there? Take 
pick: plays about unemployment 
e), insanity (at least three), 
en and girls (four), racial conflict 
) and imprisonment (one) . . ■ 
iQthing ot the ones - admittedly in 
norlty - that were simply about 
rtainment, or a good night out. 
e were almost as many subjects, 
approaches to them, as there were 
5. 

iie festival is usually politicaHn the 


^ politicized by the 

we* T>w oeople could be unaware 
events. Few peop i«*tween the views 

day Times, i n more than 

where pollucal ■ «”{?, JS ” S.” menu 

s s 3S£¥5 , =¥ 

ni»". ?Lj 0 f tuodtag- Tliat broughl 

thraugh 1«V Of weoii.^ ^ 

^t"STSd ta ^ ratine 


rwnfaMion and acted as a timely 
reminder that there was a world else- 

W The festival was radical, often cx- 
hllaratlngly so, in theatrical form as 
well as political content; there was 
generally i a willingness to experiment 
to try a whole range of styles and 
techniques, whether successfully or 
not. Trie continuing debate was not 
only about what to say but about how 
to say it. I found that the really 
Interesting pieces were not the ones 
that were showcases for qunsi-protcs- 
sional talents, but the ones that felt as 
if directors nnd nctors, as well as the 
audience, were continually discover- 


were, curiously, lesssatisfying than the 
ones with rough edges. The three 
productions from dramo schools, 
beautifully set and acted (and, in the 
case of Bristol’s Brrokifig the Ice, 


written) had in common a slightly 
predictable bend of excellence. 

For me personally, the most exciting 
piece- not the best, the neatest or the 
most ideologically sound - was from 
Manchester: Shcna Simon Colleges 
My Forgotten Man, about the i monte s 
ot a 1920s mental hospital. Untidily 
constructed and with some banal 
stretches of dialogue, it was still the 
best piece of sustained improvizalion 
nnd group-devised work I've ever 
seen: nine actors creating, often with- 
out words, Ihe world of the nine 
disturbed or withdrawn patients. Or a 

S lece like the Cambridge Mummers' 
iarriage of Heaven & Hell, multi- 
media Blnke dramatization that 
seemed to take his phrase, “exuber- 
ance Is beauty” as a guide and suc- 
ceeded - spasmodically, inventively, 
unevenly —in illustrating nnd dramatiz- 
ing his poem. Or The Piper's Song, a 
re-telling of the Pled Piper story. 


a new wore uy ur™ , _ 

May Arts Centre, University or 

Warwick. Paco Pcfia: guitar recital. 

Mny 15, 16 and 17. Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre. Offenbach s Tales from 
Hoffmann, presented by students of City 
of Birmingham Polytechnic. 

May 15. St John's Snd*h Square, 

London. Guildhall School and City Uni- 
versity production of Elgar s oncra 7Tir 
Spanish Lady (world premtere). 

May 16. Si Marylebone Parish Churdi , 
London. Choirof St Maglcbone with the 

SSL^SdS tfStSTS 

of Southampton. Univeisity madngal 
society choir. 

at Swansea 

where n multi-racial cast of 32 from 
Coventry acted, danced, sang anti 
wore metallic rat masks in n brill iant 
set covered in Vermin's Lib graffiti. Or 
Bristol University's promenade Ghost 
Sonata and Middlesex Polytechnics 
Diary of a Madman, both of which 
« achieved a marvellous Integration of 
’ effects - music, lighting, and the 
i setting as part of the action - to portray 

j disintegrating personalities, 
e In the current beleaguered and 
j underfunded state of the theatre, It s 
1 perhaps becoming irrelevant to talk 
e about the “right to fall" ; many aspiring 
I writers, directors nnd actors are not 
r given the right to try in the first place, 
i- The vital Importance of the National 
e Student Drama Festival is that it gives 
a people the right lo try, and therefore to 
i’ [cam. In that respect it really Is an 
l- educative experience, a leaping pro- 
it cess — oiul above all sn outlet lot the 

r- sheer creative energy and commitment 

> that U still there. 

z- Katharine Way iron The Sunday Times 
a Student Drama Critic Award at the 

fc Ltl NS Pf; j... 
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BOOKS 


Murdering by the million 


by Wesley Gryk 

The Prevention ofGenocide 
by Leo Ku per 

Yale University Press, £19.95 
ISBN 0300 034 ISO 

It is not surprising -in an era which has 
witnessed millions of genocidal killings 
and in which the media bring evidence 
of the continuation of such abuses into 
the drawing room - that genocide 
remains a highly emotive subject for 
many persons. Some have been moved 
to (mclcrtake crusades of various sorts 
in an attempt to address the issue. 

These have ranged from the abstract 
and legalistic to the concretely retribu- 
tive. When, for example, the United 
Sates Senate at last ratified the 37- 
ycar-old United Nations Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide in January of 
this year, it was seen as a personal 
victory for Wisconsin Senator William 
Proxmirc, who according to the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune had risen on 
the Senate floor daily since January 1 1 , 
1967 and urged ratification, making 
the appeal in more than 3,000 
speeches. The efforts of Simon 
Wicsenthal and his colleagues to track 
down and see brought to justice indi- 
viduals responsible Tor Nazi atrocities 
hare been well chronicled. Earlier in 
the century, the Ukrainian Jew Samuel 
Schwartzbard - who had survived 
manv pogroms in which 15 members of 
his family had perished - took upon 
himself the responsibility for the ulti- 
mate retributive act. In 1926, he 
murdered Simon Petlura, a Ukrainian i 
leader reputedly responsible for pog- , 
rams rn I9i 9 in which 50,000 Jews were i 
murdered. j 


the conflict between East and West in 
interpreting the concept of “human 
rights", an analysis of steps taken by 
the United Nations in the implementa- 
tion of anti-slavery conventions, indi- 
vidual country studies where overly 
lengthy descriptions are given of 
United Nations debates and resolu- 
tions, and an epilogue incorporating 
Kupcr’s reflections on the nuclear 
arms race. 


In a couple of troubling lapses, 
Kupcr himself seems to draw the same 
sorts of negative generalizations about 
particular religious and ethnic groups 
which would ordinarily constitute the 
working methods of those in fact 
responsible for promoting genocide. 
Thus, for example, he refers to (he 
sanctuary which idi Amin has found in 
Saudi Arabia where, he says, “it would 
seem that the bondsof Islam are strong 
enough to embrace mass murderers . 
In referring later to the lenient attitude 
of the Austrian government and courts 
towards war criminals, he terms this 
“by no means surprising in view of 
Austrian enthusiasm for Nazism and 
the massive participation of Austrians 
in the genocide against Jews". There 
should be no room for such generaliza- 
tions in a book addressing the issue of 
genocide. 

Interspersed with his personal 
ruminations, Kupcr does in the end 
address (lie issue highlighted by the 
book's title - what steps nave been ur 
might be taken towards the prevention 
of genocide. He accurately describes 
the weaknesses of the United Nations 
Genocide Convention in this regard. 
That instrument, unanimously adop- 
ted by the United Nations General 
Assembly at its third session in 1948 in 
direct reaction ro the atrocities of the 
Second World War, defined as geno- 
cide certain acts “committed with 


Kupcr, author of The Preven- cide certain acts “committed with 
hon of Genocide, has himself taken on intent to destroy , in whole or in part a 

the mantle of a crusader on the issue of national, ethnical, racial or reliaious 
SrvSSrf’ W ° rkm § frof ? * he .viewpoii] t group, us such”. It specifically omitted 
of both lawyer ana sociologist, he has from the definition two categories of 1 

written at least three previous books persona who had been particular 

describing the phenomenon and Bug- targets of persecution during the war- 

!£L‘ ° f .E 011 *^ eroupings and 


community might take in order to 
prevent its occurrence. He has been 
instrumental in the recent establish- 
ment of anew non-governmental orga- 
nization which will seek to collect 
information and take effective action 
regarding genocidal situations. He has 
deservedly acquired a liigh reputation 
tor his work on the issue of genocide 
and the emotional, personal style with 
whichhe writes leaves little doubt as to 
nu deep personal commitment on this 
issue. 

At the same time, however, it is 
OTObably just this personalized and 
single-minded approach which makes 
Tne Prevention of Genocide a dis- 
appointing work. Kupcr’s style is dls- 


scxual minorities. 

As regards enforcement, the Con- 
vention provides that persons charged 
with genocide “shnll be tried by a 
competent tribunal of the State in the 
territory of which the act was commit- 
ted. or , b y 5Uch international penal 
tribunal as may have jurisdiction with 
respect to those Contracting Parties 
wluch shall have accepted its jurisdic- 
tion • No such international penal 
tribunal has been set up and, as regards 
the domestic alternative, it is of course 
unlikely that a state which itself is 
implicated , in genocidal acts would 
permit effective prosecution in its own 
murts. Only fa Kampuchea and 
Equatorial Guinea have such domestic 


cursive in the extreme He has struna Vi u T nea nav . e J 8uch domestic 
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Detail from a photograph by Don McCulUn of Bangladeshi reduces 
sheltering from the monsoon on the Indian border, 1971 7 ^ 


collecting, disseminating and acting 
upon information relevant to human 
rights violations constituting genocide. 
He describes the need for a non- 
governmental organization concen- 
trating on (he issue - a need which he 
himself in the meantime has taken 
positive steps to fill. He refers to 
various possibilities of instituting “ear- 
ly warning systems" and tribunals, 
either governmental or non-gov- 
ernmental, to react to genocidal qcts. 

At the same time, however, Kuper 
like the rest of us realizes that all such 
procedural approaches pale to insig- 
nificance compared to the need to 
change fundamental political realities 
if one were really to contemplate 
curtailing the existence of genocide. 
He notes, for example, that many 
genocidal situations arise in contexts 
where repressive measures are taken 
by a state against a minority group 
seeking self-determination. Kuper 
offers the following possible solution: 
My concrete suggestion, therefore, 
is to seek to establish a more tolerant 
and flexible approach to self-deter- 
mination in its variety of forms and 
to publicize the many contributions 
it could make to the reduction of 
destructive internal conflicts. This 
should he linked to a technical 
advisory service to assist the govern- 
ments of member states to respond 
constructively to claims for self- 
determination . . , 

The tulcrunce and flexibility for which 
he calls is indeed what is needed- both 
in this and in other contexts where » 
genocide may occur. Their achieve- w 
ment, however, would not unfortu- E 
nately appear to be imminent. 3 
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Wesley Gryk is an international lawyer 
based in London specializing in human 
rights law. 
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Imposing Aid: emergency assistance to 
refugees 

byB.E. Harrell-Bond 

Oxford University Press, £15.00 and 

£2.50 

ISBN 0192616137 and 261543 2 

The fall of ldi Amin in 1979 brought 
reprisals by the Uganda National Li- 
beration Army in the northern districts 
6pm which Amin had drawn much of 
his support. Soldiers and officials once 
associated with Amin, and many inno- 
cent bystanders, were driven to seek 
refuge m southern Sudan. Barbara 
Harrell-Bond s book describes the fate 
of these refugee groups and of the aid 
schemes set up to assist them. 

Her study is both an ethnographic 
account of the realities of refugee 
experience and a pioneering attempt 
to evaluate the role of humanitarian 
agencies in relief work. The author 
bases her analysis on evidence drawn 
from three sources: participant 

observation in refugee camps, social 

Tf 5 - assi ? tc x d b y students 

University) and her own 
practical involvement in a refugee 
assistance programme. 

. One of the main themes of the book 
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trutivc confusion nnd conflict by com- 
peting among themselves for control of 
refugee groups and by attempting to 
evade nilhcr than master the complex- 
ities of national und local politics. To 
protect homc-conntry or sectarian in- 
terests agencies sometimes recruit 
underquoted expatriates rather 
than well qualified nationals. Above 
all, Dr Harrell-Bond argues, the relief 
agencies fail seriously to interest them- 
selves in the assessment nnd mnbilizn- 
tion of existing capacities among re- 
fugee communities. Judging by the 
number of pilots, aircraft fitters und 
air-truffle controllers recorded in Dr 
Harrell-Bond's surveys the refugees of 
Yei River District ought to have been 
able to staff a small airline. Mean- 
while, refugee rehabilitation program- 
mes failed to come up with nnything 
better than the notion that their dcsti- 
tute charges were all to be rc-eslab- 
HBhed as peasant farmers! 

Why do rejief agencies show so little 
interest in stimulating refugee capaci- 
ties for self-reliance? In part the 
answer must be sought in the logistical 
imperatives of “muscular humanitar- 
janism . Refugees are destitute. The 
relief of destitution requires mobiliza- 
tion and timely distribution of material 

bureaucracy. Consultation kills. Or, as 

S*SS3^ Ue ;». upon hearin B * was In- 

mrt l b d "!Il h * StUdy u 0f . faminc - once 
ti* 18 is no business for an 

academic - the army have people to 

Ha^i^Bond’chn °J t i! ing "- What Dr 
SSr ■ *2°?.* book shows - with great 
that ! ®ck of consultation also 
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unmediate assistance 
crucial *° longer-term 
rehabilitation are trampled underfoot. 

Hw ucount is especially effective 
when it brings a trained anthropologfe- 
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supply nf blankets for the 
Otherwise individuals may sunra 
only for society to die. 

As an anthropologist, Dr Hsntt- 
Bond was from the outset ransetmuot 
the importance of social and cultora 
values in refugee strug^cstocopemu 
» fractured world, butneldwotK to W 
camps brnughi home the fraguitym 
these values. Where humamww 
agencies consider social values at 
they lend to assume obligators » 
neighbours and kin arc "natural o* 
act eristics of African sociel ® , iw ]j 
that society will begin to 

automatically once immediate 
rial pressures have been relieved^ 
practice, this is far from 
Look describes we,1 - es,ab f s !7 fC £ 
fugec camps near 
The point is plain. 
to be planned with this faff L 
mind. II is as important SjhBjJJ 
rian agencies to remfon* 
efforts to conserve and enjajtt 
sense of the social as it is tgg 
relief in the form ° f . m ? e ^f a |jL t 
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number of methodological 

in her study. She admits 
to write about the impact 
on the host society were hampw^ 
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durcs. Her approach to me eug^ 
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Paul Richards Is lecturer in mg! 
gy at University College Low"* 
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Rethinking the Politics of Commercial 

Society: the Edinburgh Review 1802- 
1832 

by B beam aria Fontana 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 

IS BN0521 303354 

Despite it being one of the acknow- 
icdeed wonders of its age few books 
haw been written about the Edin- 
tonj/i Review. It is not difficult to 
comprehend why this should be so. 
How, for example, to impose coherent 
form on contributors so varied in their 
talents, prejudices and degrees of 
integrity? As an extreme example, 
those utterly disparate spirits 
Macaulay and Carlyle both, in its fatter 
days, auditioned there for their later, 
greater roles. In the earlier part of the 
Kth century the reviewers were neces- 
sarily also responding to a scries of 
miUlary, political and economic crises 
of an unprecedented kind. What co- 
gent historical synthesis can we antici- 
pate from such diversity? 

At first sight Biancamaria Fontana's 
approach seems to offer a rewarding 
perspective, She attempts to demons- 
trate how in theoiy and practice some 
of the key contributors either com- 
mented on or tried to adapt the 
tradition of economic thought they had 
inherited from the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment to the complex, fraught British 
traditions of the early 19tn century. 
These men were the autumnal fruit of 
Edinburgh's golden summer. They 
largely concurred with Hume and 
Smith's optimistic prognosis that not 
only a more prosperous but culturally 
superior society tor ail classes would 
emerge from a securely propertied 

Geneva 

talks 

The League of Nations: Its life and 
Umes 1920-1946 
by F.S.Nort hedge 
Leicester University Press, £28.00 
ISBN07185 11948 

Both the subject and the scholarship of 
this study arc a fitting tribute to the life 
and work of its author, Professor F. S. 
Noithedae, who died suddenly in 
March 1985. This history of the League 
of Nations, dedicated to international 
peace-keeping, written with rigour, 
perception and flashes of humour by a 


war in international society, and a 
pacifist, is a pleasure to read. 


middle class, the operation of ;i free 
market and the division of labour. 

Certainly these assumptions of Scot- 
tish “conjectural history" were to be 
tested to breaking point in the period 
of the magazine's pre-eminence. The 
French Revolution was a terrifying 
source of contagion. Worse, its atavis- 
tic, imperialist and subsequent form of 
prosperous military despotism was 
quite alien to all 18th-century Scottish 
prescriptions. Rural enclosure and 
proto-industrialization led to increas- 
ing numbers of impoverished, dis- 
affected people. Benign moderation 
quickly gave way to extremism. De- 
tached from political power and re- 
sponsibility, radical theorists, addicted 
to the hyper-rationalism of the pre- 
vious century, postulated utopian solu- 
tions. Tory power tended to a harsher, 
fallen logjc. The determining, amoral 
limits denned by Ricardo on produc- 
tion and wages and Malthus on popula- 
tion were deeply attractive to estab- 
lished political and economic power as 
modes of responding to the deteriorat- 
ing condition of many of the common 
people. 

Given this abundance of counter- 
evidence and argument to their prog- 
ressive aspirations, why docs Fonta- 
na's approach seem less than ade- 
quate? The fundamental reason is 
that, in the main, the reviewers were 
neither willing nor nblc to confront the 
economic problems of their time. As 
she herself concludes: their impact 
upon the political language of their 
time was “more one of superficial 
brilliance and ficlat than one of 
genuine and durable substance”. 

What is revealed, in fact, is that 
articles dealing with specific economic 
issues were few and far between. With 
the exception of McCulloch, other 

. 1 1 nrun 



Victorian 

campaigns 


Adam Smith ,W " BVW “ 

her thesis she has to inflate the little 
relevant material to hand. Having 
done so she then largely admits to its 
inadequacy. Another symptom of the 
poverty of her source material is that 
some of her book’s most interesting 
sections arc derived not from the 
review at all but frum digressions on 
Ricardo, Walter Scull and, in particu- 
lar, Dugald Stewart. 

Nor is she any more successful when 
she attempts, by way of Horner and 
Brougham, to demonstrate the prac- 
tical rather than theoretical impact nf 
the Edinburgh Whigs on their nnimnul 
party. Horner on the bullion question 
and Brougham on free trade signify 
little. The book's best two chapters are 


little. The book's best two chapters are 
the first and last dcaline straightfor- 
wardly with the problems of the 
French Revolution and the First kc- 


contributors had little coherent grasp 
of economic theoiy. When they did tiy 
to deal with specific issues - Horner on 


the relation Between Adam Smith and 
the Physiocrats or Brougham on the 
economic implications of the colonics 
- all wc can discern are limited, 
derivative and, indeed, banal, analy- 
ses. This places Fontana hi a difficult, if 
not impossible, position. To develop 

anywhere. The United States Senate 
then refused to ratify the treaty, deal- 
ing a tragic-blow to both Article 10 and 
the league, which was severely 
weakened without its most powerful 
potential member. 

This brought to the surface another 
contradiction. Grfeat Britain and 


die league, bom of the disillusionment 
with the pre-1914 system of the ba- 
lance of power which had been unable 
to prevent war, failed to prevent a 
Saand World War through a new 
system of collective security. In 
answering this question he raises the 
roach wider issue, “Is there something 
basically false in the idea that the 
nations can combine their efforts to 
brother threats to world peace from 
whatever quarter they come?”, and he 
includes reluctantly “that the general 
collective security system under which 
many states unite their efforts to 
“nlrol any state anywhere which 
“toaks the peace, failed during the 
reague’s life and iu that of the uN”. 
lac wheel has come full circle and the 
{nwntenance of peace has returned to 
jranitional batance-of-power prac- 

n The most striking impression one 
g«ns from this analysis is a series of 
hr! t “Eradiations in the league's 
£' United States President Wilson 
iw* * at *** league’s constitution, 
i^ c ° Vcnant . should be incorporated 
roto the peace treaties imposed on 
uormany and her allies by the victo- 

J5RE2*" in l91s > the fi nn belief 

I™ European partners would treat 
a f ue more seriously if it were 
of the peace settlement 
Ax ^ch they had paidso high a price. 
p„fr e8u ]t’ the league was inexorably 

EBk d ^ viewed as 

Mtefel by the defeated states. Similar- 

undpr aS who had Insisted 
undertMT 1 ? 6 ^ tliat ,ea gue members 
donate ,0 Protect virtually any state 


were uiviuuu uuiii — . 

00 their conceptions of the league s role: 

Britain wanting to use the league to 

modify the excesses of the peace 

rshipof treaties of 1919 to accommodate Ger- 
the life many and her allies, France seeking to 
orF.S. use it to defend and enforce those 
:nly in treaties against Germany. Likewise, 
League the league spent more time and energy 
rational on the question of disarmament, which 
rigour, was a specific commitment in tne 
>ur by a Covenant, than on any other issue^ In 


and a discussions led to a failed international 
disarmament conference in 


onraent rearmament among ? SKSd 

the ba- powers which heralded ^ Second 
i unable World War. And Professor Ncrthedge 
event a adds that the IcBgue s involvement m 

a new the disarmament movement mean 

ity. In that it became identified wth the 
ises the renunciation of all force m mtentatwn- 

nething a | affairs and hence wUh outijBM 
hat the pacifism. Consequently, te ability -to 
forts to deter aggressor-states by bringing Mi- 
ce from fective Kroe to riiear on 

. and he Japan in Manchuria from 193 ^ to W3J, 
general or Italy in Abyssinia m 1935, or 

* which Gennaiy after 1936, was nulhfied. 

Forts to The league merely became the Gene 

; which WnlkS -hop-. s^ 1 saSli ,,, S 
ing the no one respected. In 1933 Japan, the 
le UN”. Germany, withdrew with Italy foUow 

and the ingsuit fa JSPSSS 

imed to a Accession of withdrawals i foUoweo 

• prac- until , existing in nothing but iwme, th 

league was final^ wcmd up in i lMt 
ion one the wake of the FiM Worid wjj 

series of In trying to prevent a similar trag y 
league's the league tried to do too much. In th 
Wilson political field it overstretched and 

titution, failed, but in its social, eranomte ana 
rporateci cultural activities, it bequeathed 
t£ed on world a further basis for routimrad 
te victo- international coop eratioo. Pro^r 
m belief Northedge has, with ffcM burner, 
uld treat also brought out the league 
it were and. in d&R so, has bequeathed to as 
ttlement a work of great scholarship and 
i a price. humanity. 

exorably _ _ — — — 

T. F. V. Kelger 

buristod _ „ tl lecturer in French history 


form Bill. 

Perhaps the truth of the matter is 
that, relatively, the reviewers were 
lightweights; men equipped for enter- 
taining but evasive when skating over 
thin icc. If we look at their aesthetic 
prescriptions with regard to the Eng- 
lish Romantic poets what we can 
discern is a mixture of resentment and 
intense irascibility. A primary reason 
for this is that Romantic poetry de- 
scribed a convulsed society. What the 
review did for its readers was, while 
pretending otherwise, to keep harsh 
economic reality at a distance. It was 
against its own interests and nature to 
inquire too seriously into the break- 
down of economic progress. Fun- 
damental. incisive critiques of the 
shortcomings of 77ie Wealth of Nations 
do exist but not within its pages. 
Fontana might well focus her attention 
on one of the objects of its contempt, 
S. T. Coleridge. A reading or his Lay 
Sermon would be more profitable 
on this subject than the whole Eflm- 
burgh Review put together. 

Andrew Noble 

Dr Noble is senior lecturer in English 
studies at the University of Strathclyde. 


A Mid-VIclorlan Feminist: Barbara 
I^igh Smith Bodichon 
by Sheila R. Herslcin 
Yule University Press, £16.95 
ISBN 0 300033 17 6 

The generation of feminists of the 
1850s and 1 With has certainly been 
neglected, as Sheila Hcrstcin points 
nut in her new biography. Yet their 
roots in the mid-Victorian network of 
literary and artistic London circles, of 
socially reforming pressure groups, of 
advanced liberalism, and of dissenting 
provincial culture, should he of great 
relevance to the study or women’s 
movements within their historical con- 
text. 

Barbara 1-cigh Smith Bodichon 's life 
spanned all these networks, and more, 
and fully merited a new biography. 
Her own wealthy Unitarian family, 
committed to radical politics for the 
past two generations, provided her 
with n secure yet innovative education , 
mid a private income at her disposal at 
21. Her illcpilimiicy. and llml of her 
four brothers ami sisters, suggested a 
precedent for iinuilhudnxy ill her 
private life: though her father Ben- 
iamin Smith permitted that only within 
limits, rapidly ending her affair with 
John Chupman. Her own commitment 
to art, ncr association with Pre- 
Raphaelites, and friendship with 
George Eliot placed her within the 
liveliest London intellectual circles. 
And from the mid ISSOs, in her 
campaigns for the reform of the law 
affecting married women's property, 
in involvement with the tngfisli 
Woman's Journal, and, ultimately, in 
her support for the suffrage question. 
Bodichon was at the centre of London- 
based, middle-class activity to improve 
the situation of women in a variety of 
ways. In her later years she was an 
active patron of Girton College. 

Professor Herstein provides a com- 
petent and reliable guide to the events 
of Bodichon's career: this biography is 
a useful introduction to the range of 
work and interests of mid-Victorian 
feminists. There are some intriguing 
insights here: of Bodichon, for inst- 
ance, enjoying the rare privilege, for a 
middle-class woman, of her own 
weekend cottage, entertaining Glad- 
stone and the Stanleys with the strict- 
est economy and cut gooseberry pies, 
while offering the most lavish hospital- 
ity to her poorer guests. There are also 
the tantalizing quotations from John 
Chapman's strange correspondence 


with |ii)i1ich<»i. nunp.linK h« intimate 
,ii l vice on her menstruation pmhlenr. 
with his none too subtle inquiries into 
her independent financial situation. 
Professor Hcrstcin traces Bodichon's 
published work and her campaigns: 
and she throws light on debates within 
the women’s movement between, for 
instance, Parkes and Bodichon over 
the policies of the English Woman's 
Journal, and between Bodichon and 
Helen Taylor and John Stuart Mill 
over the suffrage question. 

This study does however bear some 
of the marks of an unrevised thesis: no 
secondary works later than 1977 arc 
cited, and this means lhal, for inst- 
ance. recent works on legal reform, 
and the early suffrage movement, or, 
more generally, »n 19th-centun' 
women's history, have nut been used 
Perhaps even more important, recent 
accessions of documentary material 
have not been consulted: the papers of 
Bessie Rayner Pnrkcs ai Girton pro- 
vide invaluable insights into her rela- 
tionship with Hodicnon, and have not 
been used for this study. 

Bodichon curiously fails to conic 
alive, si anting, exciting, and eccentric 
us she appeared to so many of her 
contctnporicb. Professor Hcrstcin has 
opted largely to place her public career 
in its context. She writes with lucidity, 
and concision, mid she has chosen to 
avoid u fuller, mure intimate portrait, 
relating personal, artistic, mid political 
experience. Female friendships, for 


instance, played a considerable role in 
Bodichon s life; these are not explored 
in any depth. Nor is it possible to 
derive much insight into Bodichon's 


relationship with John Chapman: or, 
indeed, into that even mnic mysterious 
figure. buEcne Budichon, and 
Bodichon’s life in Algeria. And there 
is no real assessment here of those 
continuing and curious “breakdowns" , 
of Bodichon's recurring ill-health - so 
intrinsic a part of the lives uf muny 
Viciorinn middle-class women. Profes- 
sor Herstein's work may be taken as a 
reliable guide, if not a particularly 
up-to-date one: but she has chosen not 
to enter into the discussion of themes 
which shaped the lives of many mid- 
Victorian feminists, and have recently 
been of considerable interest to histo- 
rians. 

J ane Rcndall 

Dr Rendatt Is lecturer in history at the 
University of York. 

Virago has recently launched a series, 
Virago Pioneers, book-length studies 
of famous women. The first three are 
Helen McNeil on Emily Dickinson 
(£3.50), Sara Maitland on the music 
hall star Vestn Tilley (£3.50) and 
Amanda Hopkinson on Julia Margaret 
Cameron (3.95). 


JANE S AEROSPACE DICTIONARY 

4 4 . this book will probably 
do for the aerospace business 
what Dr. Johnson did for the 

English language. ^ ^ The Financial Times 

it (hl c ic- ihe most comprehensive dictionary of its type yet published and will 
be invaluable to everyone involved in aviation, spacellight and relate N d e ^^ ( .^ 

* 4 To those whose interest in aircraft is only rather casual, this hook may seem 
expensive, but the really keen types are strongly advised to dig deep into their 
3kets and invest. . . .diis sort of carefully husbanded information must really 
! bc alm^t priceless. ’ ’ Royal Air Force News 

6 4 A strikintT feature of the dictionary is the very large number of 
groupies of capital letters, many of which make excellent acronyms-^ 


The result of more than 30 years research by one of the worids most eminent 

^ion wri ers, Jane's Aerospace Dictionary is the most up-loriate — 

and SmpSlve distillation of ihe ever-expanding language f 
?h?i ^aerospace English. This edition is completely revised and fuf 

SlrfSde over 6,000 new entries. RMW / V 
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Bird of Passage: recollect Jo ns 
of a physicist 
by Rudolf Pelcris 

Princeton University Press, £24.60 
ISBN0691U83908 

In the mid- I92ris scientists studying the 
nature :md structure of atoms eluci- 
dated how they stick together to form 
matter as we know it. For the first time 
in the history of science, the processes i 
that produce the wide vuricty of prop- ; 
ertics, shapes and forms of materials < 
were recognized and opened up for i 
analysis. AH this was based on a new i 
kind of mechanics - quantum mccha- c 
mes - which govern physical phe- 
nomena at the atomic scale. Only a h 
very few people, however, were in- cl 
vnlved in the conception of those ideas w 
and in their application to our under- ci 
standing of the structure of materials, sh 
Sir Rudolf Peierls was one of them. A vt 
slight variation of Churchill's slate- P< 
nrent fits that period: "Never have so nc 

few done so much in so short a lime". It su 
was the golden age of physics. pr 

Although Peierls' contributions to lie 
the new understanding of mnitcr were un 
spread across the whole range of all 
physics, his most important papers ini 
deal with the organization of mutter: kc 

now atoms iiifcract and fit together so inv 
as to produce crystals or inetals with all ant 

their astounding optical, electric. F 
magnetic and thermal properties. Ear- tea* 

ly in his career he was able to solve the futi 

problem of how heat spreads through of i 
crystals — something that had puzzled so i 
many other researchers - thus estab- was 
hshmg a new and productive field of vvhc 
physira. Similarly, we find his seminal den 
contributions in such disparate fields the 
as the absorption of light in crystals, trou 
the theory of nuclear reactions, tod 

radioactivity and the "Peierls instahil- her I 
ity - a phenomenon occurring in dren 
certain chain molecules, where one the 1 
arrangement of atoms changes into peril 
another of similar symmetry. 

Peierls, however, resented this thei 
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ink 1 rniihtm.il style nf living uf many 
luudcra sdcnlisls who new feel nl 
hunie :iny where ifieycMM find collabor- 
ator* and people with the same in- 
terests. 

The hunk describes his life in detail, 
beginning with his university years in 
Germany ami his brilliant start as a 
successful theorist during the golden 
age in rlic I92fls and I93fls. We then 
follow him during his periods of stay in 
Russia. Rome, Zurich, Cambridge, 
Manchester, and finally in Birming- 
ham where he held the chair of physics 
for 26 years - apart from some "war- 
time interruptions in New York and at 


widely used term: he feared that it 
would be taken to apply to his charac- 
ter, which is anything but unstable. On 
the contrary, he was and is a reliable 
ntend and colleague, always ready to 
discuss other people’s problems and 
help them to overcome their difficul- 
ties. He loves company and fun and is 
always ready to Joke or to appreciate 
funny stones and events. All this 

those scientists of German origin who 
were forced to look for jobs outside 
because of their ■ 

mW ActUB - ly ‘ h > w ®ndeE 
ingSdid not differ so much from the 
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he stayed until his retirement in 1974. But 
:i- this was no ordinary retirement; he 
m continued to travel around the United 
ic States, spending half his time as agues! 

cs professor in Seattle. Peierls describes 
a- all this vividly; we meet his teachers, 
Is colleagues and collaborators and we 
«r hear about their personalities and 
>v idiosyncrasies in amusing stories and 
1 - character sketches. 

While he was in Russia. Peierls met 
his wife Genia, and one of the most 
charming aspects of this book is the 
way in which he describes her influ- 
ence on his life and work. Although 
she had some physics training, she did 
very little scientific work; but, as 
Peierls says, he would not have 
achieved what he has without Gcnia's 
subtle, and sometimes not so subtle, 
presence. The two arc very different - 
lie is rather modest, dry and inclined to 
understatements; she is the opposite - 
all embracing, warm, usually dominat- 
ing the situation. He has a tendency to 
keep his distnnee; she loves to get 
involved wifi, people, offering help 
and advice to everyone. 

Peierls was and is an excellent 
teacher and a unique educator of 
future scientists. Indeed, few schools 
of theoretical physics have produced 
so many creative physicists. And this 
was in no sni.ill measure due to Genia, 
who cared for every one of his stu- 
dents. None of them will ever forget 
the help they got from her when 
trouble arose, from housing problems 
Jo childbirth. She called the children of 
her husband’s students "her grandchil- 
dren by proxy". AH this is described in 
the warmest colours and represents 
perhaps the best part of the book. 

We read about his participation in 
the war effort, in particular about his 
incisive role in devising the atomic 
bomb, together with Otto Robert 
rrlsch, at a time when the ideas had 
not vet been fully developed - even in 
the United Slates. He and Frisch were 
brought to the United Stales along 
with other British and western Euro- 
& P r y5ic £ ,s *° j° in in 'he common 

SI^ f0 Tj he u dcs,gn of an Btomic 

weapon. The chapter on his stay at Los 
thB secret laboratory in the 
mountains of New Mexico -provides a 

pic , tUre , of th c scientific 
and social life of scientists isolated 
the rest of the world. Reading 
about the day-to-day worries the 
Physics problems that had 
to be tackled, and the good times these 
people seemed to have, it is sometimes 



S^ddph Peierls (seated left) with Werner Heisenberg in Leipzig in 
1931. Seated in the background (second right) is Victor Weisskopf. 


possible to forget Ihe awful purpose of 
the laboratory. 

After his return to Birmingham and 
normal scientific life, Peierls became 
an established Britisher and an impor- 
tant figure in the scientific community; 
he was knighted in 1968. He was much 
involved in the organization of British 
science, and his advice and help were 
frequently sought. Here, [ was amused 
to read his complaint that the deplor- 
able fuck of funds forced British scien- 
tists to work at such "foreign’’ labor- 
atories as the European Nuclear Re- 
search Centre (CERN) in Geneva, a 
common enterprise of western Euro- 
pean nations, including Britain. 

The hook also contains many de- 
scriptions of his scientific work. Here, 
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Operational Research 
by D.J. White 
Wiley, £24.50and£l2.95 
JSRN0471 907170 uikJ 907189 
Operational Research 
byS. S. Cohen 
Edward Arnold,£9.95 
ISBN 07131 3528X 
Computational Techniques in 
Operations Research 
byA.M, Andrew 
Abacus,£14.95 
ISBN 085626425 3 

Operational research was Hrst dc- 

JW 1 ?*PlS U 2 for miUtai ? opera- 
tions during World War II. An wrly 
study was concerned with convoy sizes 
and their associated escorts in crossing 

the blgger the “nvoy 

he SS the ^Portion of ships in 
the convoy sunk and the greater the 
number of U-boats destroyed. The 

fiS?— ° f ! he fleet ™ transport* 
mnUil f nd . e 9 ui Pnient reduces as the 
convoy size increases, as time is soent 

a7alp? f ^ ai! lhe shi P® to be readyand 
fhli ! ?. voy travels mQ rc slowly 
than a small one. What is the W. 
mum size of the convoy? P 
Since the war operational research 
has been widely used by industrv and 

government. For example, most oraa- 
nwations maintain stocks of gools 
These inventories are used as buffers 

d£ tK 81 " 5 demands and su£ 
pues. The demand may be constant 

.Poetic run 


he has had to face a difficulty encoun- 
tered by any scientist in an autobiogra- 
phy: how can the content of his 
scientific accomplishments be de- 
scribed in such a way that they nrc 
comprehensible to the non -scientist? 
Although in many instances Peierls 
succeeds very well m his task. 1 11111 sure 
thnl some of his descriptions will 
remain opaque to untrained renders. 
On the other hand. I also observed the 
opposite effect. Although a number of 
his contributions were new to me, I 
could not get the gist of them because 
he has avoided the use of technical 
language. 

Nevertheless, the account of his 
accomplishments shows the astound- 
ing breadth of his insights. He says at 

demand at nn "acceptable cost”. 

Everyone knows the frustration of 
queuing, while on the service side 
every employer knows the cost of 
manpower 11 ml equipment tlmt is idle 
waning for a customer, 'fliis conflict 
exists wherever there arc customers 
needing n .service: patients and doc- 
tors, broken machinery and repair- 
men, ships 11 m! berth's in n port, 
telephone culls and functioning lines. 
In n queuing system un operationnl 
research worker studies how the 
queues behave and the costs incurred 
m providing the service and by the 
customers while waiting. The aim is to 
determine the number of service facili- 
ties and the service rules that balance 
these costs. 

In defining the subject, the Oper- 
ational Research Society - a 
nourishing professionai body of sonic 
3,000 members , said: "The distinctive 
approach is to develop a scientific 
model of the system, incorporating 
measurement of factors such as chance 
and nsk, with which to predict and 
compare the outcome of alternative 
decisions, strategies or controls". Bc- 

devL 1 n n J h ° ° f B SyS,Cm Mn be 

? Hot e ? ped : 11 ,s necessary to recognize 

a P r 9 b| em and to be able 
to quantify what in the current system 

FhriJpJ 6 them ' ^ Ut il is 8 discipline that 
a Such - P r °Wems as stock 
K < ue W Techniques have 
;ff, n developed for the solution of 
each class or problem. The art of the 
practitioner is to recognize into which 

I mm 
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1 one point 

nothing about everwh;!™ ■ to ^ 

one «p!nnntiSn:hcdid »22 

the committee could not 

Sir- 1 “St 

^ssasrc&^s? 

inrenwiionnlTndg, 11 " / jSg 

physicists may ,hcref 0re E 
bored, but colleagues will drawS 
enjoy man from tnc variety of now 
he relates. Renders might also 
welcomed more of thecfeeperlnS 
of such a remarkable man imo ? 
grave issues raised during the trn 
R c ." wds , 'brojigh which he 3 
A1 hough wc do read about the onto 
of Ins family and his friends durinr A* 
Nazi times and in Soviet Russii,^ 
altliough he does provide sw 
account of his ideas regarding ib> 
problems of nuclear weapons, sen* 
how all this appears as a side-law » 
his ife as a scientist. His friendskm? 
well that the problems of our tedwob 
gical world and the beneficial kA 
destructive influence of science 00 
society moved him deeper than hs 
hook betrays. 

Nevertheless, anybody with some 
interest in the wny scientists live, fed 
and think, shuuld read this book.Tbey 
will lie richly rewarded and sue- 
tained. 

Victor Weisskopf 

l * irtor Weisskopf is professor of thtst- 
lit'til physics at the Massachusetts Inst 
mrc of Technology, and a ftm 
din'ctor-gcnentl of ihe European /fot- 
U ar Research Centre (CERN) h 
Geneva, 

this?”. The original source of many 0 / 
Ihe problems discussed in r/w fext and 
exe reises is given in the extensive list of 
references. 

White's text is stimulating and liw- 
ly. Although many would quibble win 
his choice of subjects and the import- 
ance he gives to them, a provocative 
hook will contribute more to the 
operational research literature than a 
bland synthesis that would just be one 
of many. 

The books by Colicn and Andrew 
are both elementary texts about opei- 
ntinnn! research techniques, in 
Cohen's hook, most chapters adatesja 
class of problem and its solution tea- 
nique. A class of problem is ni« 
presented in terms of a range 01 
problem situations and then ihesora- 
lion technique is demonstrated wto a 
numerically worked example. At sjwj 
an elementary level, however, many ffl 
Ihe real- world complexities that oaw 
the practitioner’s job interesting!™®* 
hud 10 be removed from the promn 
descriptions. Assuming no knowiecp 
of mathematics or .P« ba S 
Cohen's use of mathematical 
is minimal; and there are direecnap- 
ters 10 teach the rcaderabout .probatm- 
ity and probability distributions. 

As an elementary introduction 
operational research 
Cohen’s book can be commend 
Andrew covers only a small numbw 



" ‘ " -h you tackle 
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computational technique of operas 
al research. 

Susan Powell 

Susan Pnwell is lecturer in 0P e "£fj 
research at the London Scnoot 
Economics. 

Oxford University Press has 
a third edition of P. W. Atkins s rig 7 
acclaimed and widely used *«»« , 
on Physical Chemistry at £35.W 
£14.9^, together with a ,bjrd nc 
of the Solutions Manual at » 
Atkins says that increasingly be « 
himself "merely the chairman of an 
temational team which Is helpu 7 ? 
shape the text and keep it up M 
both pcdagogically ana f actually ^. 

In Richard Wayne's review of J 
Brirablecombe's Air; 
and chemistry on page 23 of tne ^ 
of 2nd May, the sentences 
from the final paragraph shou^L^ 
“In general, Brimblecombes ^ 
to interest a wider audience are 1 
applauded." 


jj^ook of Intelligence: theories, 
measurements and applications 
edited by Benjamin B. Wolman 
Viley, £66.45 

ISBN 047 1 897388 


Mine-testing movement. There was- 
Cjsuch unitary dimension as general 
intelligence (g), he theorized, but 
rather 150 distinct types of mental 
ability. Other challenges to the Lon- 
don school’s idea of g as “innate 
general cognitive capacity’ quicklv 
followed. By 1970, in pursuit of Guii- 
fotd’s psycho-epistemological con- 
cerns, “the new IQ, based on Piaget” 
(as it was sometimes called) had come 
on stream. In 1974, Leon Kamin 
despatched the pseudo-evidence sup- 
porting Sir Cyril Burt’s hunches as to 
the herilability of IQ. 


tests were biased aeainst their children 
(for example, in the case of Larry P. 
aeainst Wilson Riles). Latterly, a new 
generation of enigmatic “cognitive 
psychologists” has concurred in gener- 
al, if not in detail, with Guilford that 
intelligence should be broken up into a 
legion of specific functions: the num- 
ber of these functions, if ever disco- 
vered, is expected by most cognitivists 
to put even Guilford to shame. 

Not all of these challenges are 
mutually compatible. For example, 
some Piagetian tests commonly indi- 
cate more, not less, of a disadvantage 
than do conventional IQ tests for 
blacks, women and the elderly; and 
they correlate as highly with IQ as their 
own modest reliabilities allow. Again, 
any truthful non-genetic explanation 
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of Afro- American EQ-tcst perform- 
ance today would prove mure embar- 
rassing (at least to lihcral opinion) tli.in 
a traditional hereditarian account: 
even if low socio-economic status and 
racial prejudice were actually the sole 
and sufficient causes of low 10, why 
have Afro-Americans not been able, 
over time, to match Irish, Jewish 
Polish and Oriental ethnic groups in 
upward mobility in the United Slates? 

Rather than fuss about such incum- 

[ latibilites, however, the authors of the 
atest attempt at a Handbook of Inulli - 

f ence give all of such familiar cha!- 
enges an airing- in some eases several 
airings, thanks 10 weak editorial disci- 
pline. Despite a coherent and interest- 
ing chapter supporting A. R. Luria's 
modem phrenology of intelligence (by 
G. W. Hynd and W. G. Willis) and 
worthy chapters on putative environ- 
mental influences (by T. J. Bouchard, 
Jr, and Nancy Serai) and on test 
validity (by Nathan Brody), consider- 
able sales-rcsistance is in order. This is 
not just because of Ihe editor’s own 
tendentious chapter which cruelly but 
straightforwardly persists in ascribing 
infantile autism to a lack of parental 
love. For most of the authors are found 
more uncomfortably straddling a di- 
vide between loyalty to intelligence 
testing (especially to the Wechslcr 
scales) on tnc one hand and suhscryi- 


vide between 
testing (espet 


Kant, Respect and 
Injustice 

The Limits of Liberal Moral 
Theory 

VICTOR jELENIEWSKI SEIDLER 
Victor Seidler illuminates for under- 
graduates central tensions and 
contradictions not only with Kant's 
moral philosophy, but within the 
thinking and feeling about human 
dignity and social inequality which 
we take very much for granted 
wtthln a liberal moral culture, 
tnternaf/ona/ Library of Philosophy 
^■7102-0426-4 £19.95 


Law and Its 

Presuppositions 

Actions, Agents and Rules 

S.C. COVALand 
JOSEPH C. SMITH 
losing the novel approach of seeing 


^t‘on and agency, the authors dis- 
ss many of the traditional prob- 
ems of jurisprudence. Their theory 
- n d ^ ve J°ped according to phllo- 
rb£!i ICa I considerations and 
ra . ecked by its application to legal 
?|tegories and examples. 
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icomfortably straddling a di- 
tween loyalty to intelligence 
(especially to the Wechslcr 


encc to one-time radical chic on the 
other. 

The authors’ main self-chosen prob- 
lem is what to think ahout the disunita- 
rian proposals of Guilford and psycho- 
logists like him; and the reader’s main 
problem is that the authors really do 
not know - despite 20 years of publicly 
funded dissociationist endeavour. In 
fact, the answer is quite simple. It is 
best to accept that g has clearly been 
vindicated. First, as Guilford himself 
observes in his chapter. 82 per cent of 
the correlations between mental tests 
are in practice greater than 0.10 (the 
typical correlation, even for quite 
snort scales, would be about 0.40). 


Matching 

images 

Perception and Representation: a 
cognitive approach 
by Dona Roth and John P. Frhby 
Open University Press, £6.95 
1S BN0335 153283 

For many years the problems dealt 
with by philosophers nave been slip- 
ping away from them and falling into 
other hands. Democritus might have 
been gratified that his atomic theory 
Has been confirmed by modern phy- 
sics, but equally he might have been 
dismayed at the limits placed on his 
freedom to speculate by the data 
obtained from cyclotrons. 

One of the problems currently pas- 
sing to another discipline is that old 
favourite- universals. Is the concept of 
_ j. rinnJifcp fhimr in the SXV as 


Scccrnd. it currently sucm 1 . tb.it 
psychometric « itself corn: hit ;ii 

an umd tl.Wl wuh such .irrmiMy Ki^k 
processes as speed of perci'(ilu.il in tike 
("inspection lime") Wiih the help u| 
such j headstart. pi>vh'»mctrieians nl 
multivaridic inc lin.it i> ms nuelit then 
make serious progress (using hierar- 
chical factor analysis , as li-ive 1 : . H 
Wallbrown and his colleagues) to- 
wards delineating ihe remaining re- 
phcahlc specific” abilities - verbal, 
spatial, creative and clerical as they 
probably are. themselves expressing in 
the domain of abilities such hruad 
personality dimensions as affcciiun. 
will, energy and conscience. 

If any complication is needed, it is to 
allow that among people of higher 
intelligence specific independent abili- 
ties are more conspicuous, intelligence 
may be likened to a tree whose trunk is 
g and whose hranchcs represent the 
specific abilities that arc g\ crowning 
adult glory. This analogy may help 
express how the g factor seems tu 
account for more ability variance in the 
young, in the very old, in low socio- 
economic status groups, and among 
Caucasians in comparison wiih the 
Japanese; and it leaves open (as Guil- 
ford would wish) the still undecided 
question of whether g already exists in 
infancy -or whether the study of infant | 
intelligence is essentially a study or 
diverse "routs". 

Binct once dcelured that “intelli- 
gence is constrained by comprehen- 
sion, invention, direction and critic- 
ism". Yet Wolman's index includes 
neither these faculties nor even ihosc 
of attention, discrimination, imagery, 
prudence, communication, reasoning 
and wit. When psychologists miss little 
g, perhaps they arc doomed to miss the 
rest of intelligence as well. 


Christopher Brand 

Christopher Brand is lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


lems of vision: how the brain detects 
motion or colour; how it differentiates 
between real motion in the world and 
motion on the eyes caused by bodily 
movements: or why objects look the 
same size with variations in distance or 
the same colour with changes in illu- 
mination; and so on. But the account 
of object recognition, much of it 
written by Professor John Frisby, is 
well done, ft contains a clear exposi- 
tion of the ideas of the late David 
Marr; and since these are not easy to 
grasp, it is good to have them set out at 
a popular level . Frisby takes the reader 
through the construction of the "prim- 
al sketch" - that is, the recovery of 
lines and edges from the two-dimen- 
sional images on the retinas, the 
formation ot a three-dimensional rep- 
resentation of the environment by 
storeopsis, and the construction of a 
three-dimensional model of objects 
which can be matched to an existing 
representation in the brain and hence 

rC R^by^8only fault is that he does not 
always motivate the reader sufficiently 
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Recovering 
the truth 

Along With Youth: Hemingway, the 
early years 
by Peter Griffin 

Oxford University Press, £12.95 
ISBN 01950.1680 8 
The Young Hemingway 
by Michael Reynolds 
Blackwell, £14.95 
ISBN 063 1 I47i?6r 

“Make .ill that conic true again", was i 
Ernest Hemingway’s advice to the i 
writer, and these two hooks represent r 
attempts to do just that: to recover the C 
trulli of Hemingway’s formutivc years, v 
This, however, is one of the few things q 
they do have in common. Along With a 
Youth is the first in a projected scries if 
of three volumes, in which Peter ci 
uriinn hopes to provide the definitive n 
Hemingway biography for his genera- ir 
tion; whereas The Voting Hemingway tc 
is a more innovative and uneven book, 
m which Michael Reynolds tries to tc 
challenge received versions of both R 
Hemtncwnv’s lifp ami hie 
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/ s life and his writing. 

I l iihSe RevnoWs, Griffin is relative- 
ly new to Hemingway sefiohirshin: 
which turns out to be a mixed blessing. 

I On the plus side, there is a sense of 
excitement in his charting of some- 
times well-charted territory: as Jack 
Hemmeway suggests in his foreword to 
Along \ \t,h Youth, the young Heming- 
way comes alive in these pages. The 
portrait of the Hemingway family is 
wnicutarlv vivid. “When l^c, 

Dig boy .Hemingway insisted while he 

V ' e J7 < i!P u . r1 ?’ don ’l want to he an 
I OnwW Chnstian Soldier; I want to go 
wuh Dad and shoot lions and wolves* 1 

s"^Vf h Sm?i y yM C f; <! ' llh,he Sm ° 0 ' 1 ’ 

. ■£i ar H nCe ’ Hemingway's father, 
tried desperately to live up to a 
seJf-jmnoscd ideal of virility nnd male 

S - ,p ( ,‘y°, ur oid Scoul chum", 

he would sign his letters to Ernest): an 

Slf? ly a ° dds wi,h «■ ne rvous 
instability and us his son was later to 

M .? ll, J* ls inability to stand up to his 

Demise of 
debate 

The Democratic Imagination In 

CnSXE2T ,, “- r '- 


^ tion of her children. As his childish 
k ambitions suggest, Hemingway strug- 
f glcd to resist her, by becoming the man 
_ that he felt, eventually, his father 
failed to he. But resistance was almost 
imnnssiblc. Grace was unncrvingly 
skilful at exercising moral pressure 
("You were named for the two finest 
■ and noblest gentlemen I have ever 
known", she wrote to Ernesr in 1920, 
F "Sec to it that you do not disgrace their 
^ memory”.!; and, besides, there was 
the fact that the mother who once 
claimed her son’s work filled her with 
“sick loathing”, and the son who once 
called his mother an "all-American 
bitch”, were far more alike than they 
cared to admit. 

Vivid as Griffin's account of 
Hemingway the young man is, howev- 
er. he begins to falter when it comes to 
Hemingway the budding writer. His 
book includes five early stories in full, 
but his comments on them are sparse 
and mipercenlive. For example, lie 
makes little of one obvious point: that, 
while these stories anticipate several 
favourite rhemes, their young author 
rarely achieves the immediacy and 
intimacy of detail that characterize so 
many of his early letters. Nor does 
Griffin appear to realize that Heming- 
way liked to rewrite his own life. So he 
quotes one story told by the writer 
about his erotic adventures in Paris as 
if it were more or less fact, hardly 
considering the possibility that its 
resemblance to an old, off-colour joke 
indjcates that Hemingway’s tall tale- 
telhng impulse is at work here. 

By contrast, Hemingway's tendency 
to reinvent his life is one of the things 
Reynolds insists upon. Adopting un 
adventurous fiashback/flashforward 
technique, Reynolds's purpose is to 

(liter (lew nprerwW 
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P crs P cc * | ves on the years up 
until I92f. mid much of what he has to 
My ,s very convincing. Apart from the 
point about Hemingway . s tale-telling 
habits, for instance, Reynolds offers 
an interesting, revisinnary view of the 
authors values. For all Hemingway’s 
experiments with style nnd subject- 
matter. Reynolds argues, he was u 
deeply traditional writer: who re- 
mained convinced of the vital import- 

b01 ^ of P lot anti chronological 
sequence, and or the moral code 

Mhiw h L S yomh “ frt,ni small. 
Midwestern hometown, mid such talis- 

S Cl ) 8Ur ?* B . sTedd y Roosevelt, the 
advocate of the strenuous life". 

Reynolds is less convincing, huwev- 
cr, when he attempts to revise the story 
of the Hemingway family and, in 
particular, to rehabilitate Grace -so ns 

“■ wwman ahi:ad of hcr 
SXT Hcn , un ew«y disliked prin- 
cipally hecausc she was uncon vrntion- 
There is a gram of truth in this- 
Hemingway’s attitude to women in 

SSiS a ‘ rnd,, . ! °»nl mixture of 
d ependence and pre judice, the desire 

Hn« nl ° f lhc New °enl. when “the 
X^ n i nQ | at,ons wcre ^dually eli- 
minated in favor of a more 'universal' 
conception of democracy founded on 
ttnaU^ciuiivegociiu class - conSim" 
, rcsuIt was the reduction of 
wH5 n nB ( °[ democracy to the 
satisfaction of the material wants 

reSed^rS 1 ^° ups : Pohtics was 
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Hemingway in 1921 


in please coupled will, the demand for 
support and subordination. But Grace 

Rf*tnn! CSS md ®P® ntJ cnt-, iiinded than 
Reynolds won Id huve us believe; like 

iThhJi S ,C | kncW i tl !o1 fthoul cniotimi- 
* mjckmail; and to align Heming- 
way s response to her with his con- 

ESta?® 6 . 11 Wl,niu »’ s place is 
2 to r 1 « J us *'« Ihe tentacular 
nanire of their relationship. 

I Jure nre also some problems posed 

tinn R 9h n f -l r S * mc,,,n " s presen | H- 
imn. Tht. disruptive narrative Icchni- 

q *c he favours allows for flushes of 

iSST" if ul «» encourages 

lv£k ? n; T 1 ’ :,S . Kc » ni * b circles 
1 : lck lu certain topics, he reveals » 

nnw' C nr rhl / y u,w »rds purple 

prow or (even more unfortunate} 

pastiche of the famous Hemingway 
style. Far too often, too, he presents 
spec^iuin&uhout the inner lives of his 
subjects ns if they were r«ets, nr spends 
an excessive amount of time trying to 

What does Hanson add to the 

thp^ dy ar ?i C bt ^ y of “mimentury on 
these questions? Depth of historical 
perspective is certainly one thing His 
Uf ,s a, one level a tSSfflfc™ 
or democratic thought in Amerirn 
from the 18th century to the Dresenr 
day. But this is history deployed with 
two specific ends j n view, one metho- 
H ° °f cal and one substantive, though 
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degenerated into a verilaS ® mqn ‘bread in the« ■ .“m- 
Why this dec inn? tv,. • means of conl ° nt as a 


raeionc as a clue to underlying shifts in 

Epart US 
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do mo cra^a nd I Ib^ra'lis m . *D emot^a C y . ®^ h ^een?Silttd cSeuE 
has lost the reference to class S : a P [cq y but It is be^cen S ^ 
had given « rhetorical bite untllX 
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>r evoke the atmosphere of a plso 
• u perioii. So it says something fa 
in acuteness of many of Reynolds’! 
;c sights that his hook manages to sor 
i- all this; irritating though both its s 
!* and structure may be at rimes, itis 
i- eminently worth reading, 
is Those with a limited faxMfetfee 
ir Heiuingwny's life will umtoubtet 
find Griffin's book more helpful: i 
d has a gtnul story to tcH, and he veUi 

■ wcl I . But , for anyone else, Reynolc 
account will he of more value; 

f though he may not “make all that co 
i true again", he does succeed in peel 
s away t he layers of custom and habit 

i us to make us sec some familiar Ihl 

■ in a fresh light, 

) 

i Richard Gray 

■ Dr Cray is render in literature at 
i University aj Essex. 

ably means that the study of hist 
releases us from the burden of the pi 
Yet he is also claiming that by ai 
cipating Ihe "effective future , wh 
is not the same thing as UtopianU 
"wc may understand that which 
hare not yet become because of 
distorting mfiuence of tradition, wh 
reconciles us to what we are . H 
such a conception can achieve emt» 
ment In collective as opposed tow 
vidual life is not clear. Inspiring * 
may be as a call to the mwvifli 
imagination, Hanson finally offers 
tic more than the Injunction BW 
must have a faith in progress and ap 
to disngree. For all tne impre^ 
apparatus Hanson employs, .wc.aj® 1 
with the familiar liberal pnncipJM 
toleration of difference and iheiow 
progress. In detaching the Idea 
democracy so radically from ms« 

tions, Hanson effectively stnpshims 

of the means of collective eba 
towards which Ihe drift of his argum* 
so clearly tends. One's »nel®* 
must be that while analysis ofrnew’ 
is a powerful critical tool, it « I* 
serviceable as a means of reconso w 

,fl ft l w>uS lt fc a pity to conclude 
review of this book on a negative n 
however. It is bold in conception. * 
written, and full of acute commen 5 ‘ 
the history of American poj* . 
thought. That it was originajty siib^ 
ted as a PhD thesis is astonishing- 
scholars might hope to work tows 
something on this scale over fl 
of decades. Hanson clearly J}" 
future, of which this book is evide 11 
an anticipation. 

Richard Crockatt 

Dr Crockatt Is lecturer in ihe school' 
English and American studies ot 
University of East Anglia. 
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^ T^iy years have passed since 
Esmond Wright produced a brief 
VioBJphy of the first American to gam 
miernalional recognition for a com- 
1 bination of talents and achievements 
ihat would represent a new nation's 
(onlriburion to the creation of the 
. Bodern world. Now, as has long been 
hoped, he has completed an altogether 
mote extensive study of a life which, in 
both length and activity, defies concise 
issttsmcnt. If Professor Wright has 
mi radically revised his earlier esti- 
mate of Franklin’s qualities and 
career, he has been able, at greater 
length and with the indispensable aid 
of the Yale edition of the Papers , to 
provide an account that, offering ba- 
lanced judgement and genuine, if 
aitical, admiration, demands immedi- 
iie admission into the front rank of 
: Franklin literature. 

As Professor Wright makes clear, 
tins will not be the Final study of 
Franklin. It is not merely that a final 
valuation of their creator is impeded 
i by ihe variety of his interests and the 
impossibility of relating and ranking 
; item; it is not that relating these 
penonal achievements to the qualities 
that distinguished the progress of the 
Ihuted States is equally impracticable; 
ifondamental difficulty in using the 
abundant material now at the disposal 
oftcholars stems from basic attitudes 
Bdnot only from the necessary ability 
toyursue a multiplicity of personal. 


nfakal, and scientific events. Frank- 
lin's genius was not universal; his 
interest in and concent for natural 
phenomena far exceeded his commit- 
ment to ideas. As Professor Wright 
concedes, "his taste was for science 
md for the observation of facts, not for 
^street reasoning; he was a utilita- 
rian, not a utopian”. 

It is a judgement compatible with 
that offered almost a century ago by 

S who, in an appreciative sketch 
elevated FranKlin to “one of the 
very small classmen whq,can be said to 
have added something of real value to 
™ art of living’*, nevertheless felt it 
KttMary to add, a few sentences later, 
mat “his busy and somewhat pcdcs- 
[™n intellect was ceaselessly em- 
p.oyed in devising useful schemes for 
jhe benefit of mankind”. Estimates of 
(his kind are reminders that it is 
^possible to resolve the question of 
ywther the invention of stoves and 
fining rods should receive greater 
£ lesser recognition than the search 
w salvation. Should preference be 
®vtn to the content of the sermon by 
*Dich George Whitefield sought to 
r n . tbe ™>zens of Philadelphia , or 
jo rrankiin's response as he marked 
attendance by undertaking mathe- 
„ U®1 calculations to ascertain the 
a S®« r assembled? The reader’s in- 
Sff 0 ? will extend or withhold 
^miration. 


doing his integrity and origins vvrrc 
called into question. Inconsequence, 
only a few friends were, ultimately, 
exempted from his sweeping rejeciinn 
of a nation that had attempted charac- 
ter assassination. 

The survival of his reputation was 
made dear in the zest and personal 
success that distinguished his diploma- 
tic activities in France during the war. 
Professor Wright emphasizes the im- 
portance of this contribution to the 
securing of independence, though he 
offers ample evidence of the doubts of 
Franklin's colleagues that his style was 
effectively promoting the cause. Un- 
like Adams, the Lees, Deane and Jny, 
Franklin presented himself as the per- 
sonal exemplification of a new nation, 
assuming a manner that ostensibly 
owed nothing to prolonged residence 
in the Old World, but which was 
ccrtainiyderivcd from a shrewd aware- 
ness of European fantasies of how life 
was lived in the New. Where Adams, 
for all his ability, analysed and held 
back, franklin invaded society in pur- 
suit of the main chance, both on his 
own behalf and that of his nation. If 
nothing else, it represented a superb 
performance on the part of an elderly 
player, improvising his entire text. 

No matter how ample the detail, any 
Franklin biography will seem to ex- 
amine insufficiently aspects of Itis life. 

In this case the war years and ihe final 
return to the United States pass more 
rapidly in review than does the prog- 
ress to prominence in Pennsylvania. 
The person depicted by Professor 
Wright, though by no means faultless, 
seems somewhat too reasonable, if 
curiosity supplied a constant impulse, 
how did that influence compare with 
ambition? What was the overlap, or 
separation, of Puritan precepts and 
personal morality? Wnat changes 
marked the succession of the Amer- 
ican to the colonial figure? These are 
questions which, though rightly attack- 
ed in this account, are fared to secure 
answers lacking universal acceptance. 
The roost conscientious and commit- 
ted biographer - the category into 
which Esmond Wright clearly falls - 
cannot get the better of a man whose 
achievements, expressed in a life of 
extraordinary vitality and endurance, 
set him apart from his contemporaries 
and later generations. Had he lived in 
the 20th century, what woujd he have 
done? Invented television or become 
its first personality? Almost certainly, 
one must concl ude, both. 

Peter Marshall 

Peter Marshall is professor of Amer- 
ican history and institutions at the 
University of Manchester. 
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wliu luntiiiiiitl i>> mini'll Tin-, i. urn 
try. .un I H nuv be vml >>l him. 
enipb.itK.illv, th.it In', t -i i ill ■ u-tr 
thine of ;in Imli.m. uli<! Iik viitiu. , 

Ilnne "f a man.'' 

Fnt James Wall.i-.c. Ihe passage is 
abmil "pioper reading” As ill-. iHiK r- 
ate Nutty Biimppu instruei-. In, ulu- 
lated auditors, mi I'mojw. r li-.i'.hcs his 
American readers lu.sv t-. read his 
book, and, in (hi- end. their own 
history. Thus. Earhr Ch.«/«it and //is 
Audience is concerned in describe the 
manner in which Omper set about tire 
creation of an American audience for 
bis fiction. 

Its first chanter describes the prob- 
lems - the high expecuiinns. the 
prevailing conservative critical alti- 
tudes, the economics of the ondilinns 
of literary production - facing the 
American writer attempting to pro- 
duce the kind of new. national and 
democratic fiction expected of him. 

The remaining three chaplets show 
how Cooper, first in Precaution 
( 1820). then in The Spy ( 1821 ) and The 
Pioneers (1823), successfully created 
an audience for American fiction 
which wus to remain in being for must 
of the 19t)i century. 

Wallace's book is well -written, 
clearly-argued, eminently sensible and 
accessible. One senses that Cooper 
himself would have been hanpy to go 
along with it. 1 noted only a few 
aberrations; if John Witherspoon is 
not “a true Calvinist" then it is hard to 
imagine an IRth-ccnlury Scottish 
clergyman who was; Lord Kamcs can- 
not ne described as a Cninmon Sense 
philosopher; and indeed the whole 
discussion of Common Sense and early 
American critical values seems a bit 
dated. The central critical issue raised 
by Wallace’s book is this, however: is it 
desirable to go on reading Cooper - 
and therefore his vision of tne meaning 
of America and its post - in the manner 
in which he invited his original readers 
to do? The reply from Robert Clark 
and at least six out of the seven I 
contributors to New Critical Essays 
would be a resounding no. 

For Richard Godden (“Pioneer 
Properties, or 'What’s in a Hut”') what 
the message on the tombstones in The 
Pioneers contains is a lesson in the 
fraudulent rewriting of history. “Fu- 
ture generations" will read “inscrip- 
tions that have been rewritten to fit the 
facts". Cooper's point, Godden be- 
lieves, is tnat Judge Temple “has 
mastered both the future and the past 
of Templeton”. For Eric Chcyfitz 
("Literally White, Figuratively Red: 
Ihe frontier of translation in The 
Pioneers ") the duplicity of the tomb- 
stone passage is still more distasteful: 
“Finally, the Indian is translated out of 
the world of ‘man' to become in the 
logic of this passage of butchered red 
names, another species altogether. 
What is left after this last removal is 
indeed a fantastic frontier, the white 


male world figured as all that is 
human". While Wallace offers a read- 
ing of the passage which Cooper, 
though no doubt alarmed by its sophis- 
tication, would have accepted, both 
Godden and Cheyfitz search out 
meanings that the author could never 
have entertained. The Godden- 
Cheyfitz approach, however, is entire- 
ly cnarBCteristic of 'the Vision Press 
collection - except for Wallace’s con- 
tribution, which is an abridged version 
of the central argument of his book. 

In an editorial Introduction, Robert 
Clark insists that his contributors are 
united in their rejection of older 
approaches to Cooper. They assume 
that “literature is a complex mediation 
of historical experience", and their 
focus is on “the problematic, the 
inconsistent, that haunts [Coopers] 
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original illustrations by Edward Windsor. 
Kemble. Expertly annotated, this edition is 
sure to became the standard one for readers 
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nrim- t yel the basis of his 

remains uncertain. If ab- 
Bn i' 1 °ff er insufficient grounds, 
Dolitical skills justify his pre- 
ai TT F °rty years of this experience 
'ttund to be marked by both 
an( J failure, but, as Professor 


Some readers mayr^H .he jmgi mcoo^e^ J-J— M 
KS/f" and “most^n need of further analysia". , fo 
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1 Snt.u\! e by no means exceptional. 
lL ■ e ’ and indeed paying atten- 
SljNic did not rouse his 
ouibr^fi! m 'e ? an y event, by the 
l aeariv^ t *' e Revolution he was 
1 well years of age and could 

, P ^“ t Prapri'ly. have 
panidnn* ,to ^ stu ay. whether his 
ST must ‘“evitably have in- 
mirt? nna! su PP° rt of independence 
■ , heJint 0 f‘ t J^ e fl.f ertain when Revved in 
< Lonrirj n e p ^ 18 years residence in 
the nart r* ers 9 n . al and political skill on 
PcrtSadfaSisw? 1 ^ 61 * ^ght well have 

XSrW 11 to P la y a role there 

• niasHmrk? to **? at eecepted by Tho- 
the nnim 1 - 0800 m Bost °n. As it was, 
agai^t an“ aTls dieted their fury 
j n unworthy American: in so 


near tne eno oi ’ IT L” j 

(1823), when the novels hero and 

heroine stand with Ua.hemock.ng 
before the graves of Major Oliver 
Effingham and Chingachgook, the last 
of the^lohicans. Two of the conjnbu- 
tors to this collection of entical wsays 
on Cooper choose to comment on the 
sianificancc of the scene, while a third, 
James Wallace, addresses the same 
passage in the course of _tus Early 
Conner and His Audience. The differ 
ST approach are instructive. 

HC -tSs smJe ismsed to the memory 
ofanlSarief. of the Delaware 

"“r k s b, S; 

Mohican' . M il 

“Mo-hee-can. lad; ^ they can 

theirselvesl 'he-cm. „ 

“ ‘Mohican; and Ctangagook - 

‘“ d “■ 
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volume succeed in providina analysis 

of the kind suggested. WitJ a great 
deal of skill andleanung, subtlety and 
shaipness, Cooper’s texts and their 
hidden ideologies of race, dass, and 
capitalism, are demystified land decore 
strocted. In my view, though, these 
e«avs should be sampled one nt a | 
time^swallowed as a whole they may 
Drove indigestible. Cooper himseff 
attacked literary critics as composing 
an undemocraiic elite who dotne the 
tritest Ideas “in a language so obscure 
and metaphysical, that the reader is 
not about to comprehend their pages 

Shorn W1K P r Clar ^, n fi d 

his contributors would have no diffi- 
culty in defusing such a charge. 

Andrew Hook 

Andrew Hook is Bradley Professor of 
English Literature at the University of 
Glasgow. 
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AMERICAN 
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Slavery 

dilemmas 

Quakers and Sin very: a divided spirit 

by Jean R. Soderlund 

Princeton University Press, £l9.9fl 

ISBN 0691 047324 

Shadow on the Church; southwestern 

evangelical religion and the Issue of 

slavery, 1783-1860 

by David T. Bailey 

Cornell University Press, $24.95 

ISBN 08014 1763 5 

From the colonial era to the Civil War, 
negro slavery posed an intractable 
problem for Americans of all religious 
persuasions as they attempted to re- 
solve (or avoid) the contradictions ami 
ambiguities involved in the ownership 
of human property by professing 
Christians. Conflicting attitudes to- 
ward the “peculiar institution' 1 
threatened nor only the unity or va- 
rious denominations and congrega- 
tions but also mirrored regional de- 
velopments and national tensions. As 
these two complementary studies de- 
monstrate, the slavery issue involved 
considerations of conscience, ex- 


> Ir.id’i. Jean K. Soderlund's detailed 
iinalysis id the PliiUdelphia Yearly 
| Meeting and of local meetings in the 
Delaware Valley, reveals that many 
I Quakers were, at best, reluctant aboli- 
tionists, unwilling to suffer the econo- 
mic (and .status) losses involved in 
emancipating their slaves, and not 
unduly concerned about "the inherent 
contradiction between slave own- 
ership and their religious beliefs". 

Quaker abolitionists ofen expressed 
more concern over the deleterious 
e/fcct of slavcholding on Quaker pre- 
cepts and practices, than over its 
effects on the slaves themselves. In this 
respect, Quaker abolitionism was part 
of 3 larger impulse toward reform 
which followed the crisis of 1755 when 
the Society’s Philadelphia elite lost 
control of the Pennsylvania govern- 
ment. But Quaker ant i'slavcry reform - 
achieved only after the decline in the 
influence of a “conservative, slave- 
owning oligarchy" which had domin- 
ated the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
- also had its limitations. Freed blacks 
were expected to conform to Quaker i 
standards of morality, accent the bind- I 


ing out of their children and their 
attendance at special schools control- 
led by whites. Unable to join the 
society until the 1790s, Afro-Amer- 
icans were the (often unwilling) rcci- 

C icnts of Quaker benevolence. 

lorcover, this "gradualist, segrega- 
tionist, and paternalistic approach of 
the Friends set the tone for the while 


antisluvcry movement in America 
from 1780 to 1833". 

Delaware Valley Friends, debating 
(he slavery issue for over a century, 


standards of morality, accept the bind- 

Directing 

change 

Reform In America: theconlinuins 
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pcdiency. moniJffy mid practicality for 
successive generations of Quakers, 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians. None emerged with an unble- 
mished record of support for black 
freedom and racial equality. 

Although the Society of Friends 
provided the inspiration and lead- 
ership for the abolitionist movement in 
Into 18th and early I9rh-temury Amer- 

1776 ~ whcii 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting prohi- 
bited slave holding - exhibited varying 
degrees of enthusiasm for outright 
emancipation. Wealthy Friends in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey were 
themselves often slaveholders, willing 
only to condemn the international 
slave trade (because of the violence 
associated with it and because they 
wre not major importers of slaves 
. or to ncccpt the society's 

™ le ° 11 1758 »Ueh banned the buying 
or selling of slaves. Before “Sf 
despite George Fox's 1671 con- 
demnation of slavery. American 
Quakers refused to publish antislavery 


f,ns * oll £ been n familiar if 
ill-tie lined concept in .Hfiidciiis of 
American history. The title "The Era 
of Reform' has been pressed inlo 
regular use for books and chapter 
headings, nnd there are countless stu- 
dies of moral reform", “humanitarian 
reform . "economic reform”, even the 
dreadful "philanthropic reform”. One 
may reasonably doubt whether the 
historiography of any other country has 
been so liberally sprinkled with the 
word. But what is reform"? 

Some accounts attempt to treat 
"J?" 11 :is "social" history, something 
whicj 1 occurs outside the conventional 
political arena, but they falter when 
addressing movements like anti-slav- 
B " d . la , botJr which cannot he 
nudged far from the centre of Amer- 
ican politics. Others locate reform in 
efforts to "improve" or “ meliorate" 
American society but improvement is 
in the eye of the beholder, and llicsc 
SSfW drift perilously dose to , he 
Sellers and Ycnlman school of history 
wrib its iirbilrarily-denncd “Good 
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c- were “caught between the dirlnlcs of 
its their consciences and the demnnds fo 
lis their daily lives”. From the frontier 
irt period down to the outbreak of the 
m Civil War, four generations of evangc- 
*n lical ministers in Kentucky, Tcnncs- 
st sec, Mississippi and Alabama also 
i* attempted to resolve the same dilem- 
- ma - nnd in a region where slavery 
e assumed increasing importance. In 
'- Shadow on (he Church David T. Bailey 

traces the obstacles to nntislavcry 
l sentiment and action confronted by 
s clergymen aware of the con- 
i’ demnations of slavery in the abstract, 
but anxious to avoid alienating mem- 

Thinas". Thus the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured 
People is customarily held to be a 
Good Thing and hence an example of 
reform, but the Ku Klux Klan, which 
has also wanted to effect certain 
changes in American society, is never 
admitted to the reformers’ Hall of 
Fame. This selectivity may have some- 
thing to do with the presentism of 
which American historians arc some- 
times accused, for n reform in the past 
can be pressed into the service of n 
reform in the present. The best scho- 
lars, of course, are capable of respect- 
ing the demands of both past am! 
present, like C. Vnnn Woodward, 
w insL- The Strange Career of Jim Crow 
( 1955) was butli ;m accomplished piece 
of historical scholarship and a sWiI 
blow for civil rights. * 

The ambiguity of the notion of 
reform is one reason for the continued 
absence of a satisfactory general synth- 
esis. But Mr Walker has now accorded 
Nic subject sonic fairly hnrd thinking 
and if the result cannot be called a 
synthesis (for n great deal is deliberate- 
ly omitted), it is at least an analytical 
survey which seeks to find "pattern 
nnd structure" in the reform experi- 
enre. Beyond describing reform as 
directed social clmngc ,r Mr Walker 
docs not define it so much ns display it, 
hereby discreetly avoiding the ques- 
tion whether such groups as the Klrni 
can he accounted reformers. In his zeal 
to l»e methodical he employs terminol- 
ogy owing something to sneiul science 
and he sometimes scums l» labour the 
obvious. But Ins approach docs yield a 
goodly crop of insights. * 


ir bers of their respective congregations. 
I- In the late 18th century, evangelical 
c ministers in the Southwest were con- 
■- ccrned with practical problems, were 
often illiterate, and had little time or 
inclination for theological con- 
troversy. During the great revival, a 
f second generation of ministers “fol- 
: lowed the lines of theological division 

i in dealing with slavery” hut ninny also 
condemned the abolitionists as dixtur- 
1 lairs of I he peace and stressed instead 
the reciprocal obligations of masters 
and slaves. The post-revival cohort of 
clergy, which included a substantial 
number of slaveholders, promoted 
movements for the amelioration of the 
slaves' condition and also supported 
the American Colonization Society’s 
objective of deporting the (allegedly 
dangerous and indolent) free Negro 
population. In this period also, blacks 
who had earlier enjoyed some modest 
measure of equal standing with whites 
in the Southwest ern churches, were 
increasingly pushed into separate con- 
gregations -a development which they 
may, m fuel, have welcomed, By the 
!8J3s nnd 3t)s, a fourth generation of 

He identifies three main reform 
categories (or “modes”). First is politi- 
co-economic reform, which he thinks 
of as the mainstream. This relates to 
those groups and classes which sought 
to better their economic condition 
through improving political democra- 
cy, like suffrage and labour move- 
ments, although Mr Walker uses the 
money question as his principal illus- 
tration, tracing its history from Jack- 
son s Bank Veto in 1832 to the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913. Second are those 
reform movements designed to aid 
specific groups or individuals, such as 
ethnic minorities or drunkards, the 
case studies displayed being those 
coneerned with blacks, women, and 
civil liberties. 

. Mr Walker's third “mode” is treated 
hi an interesting seeMou entitled ’’ Plan- 
ners and Dreamers", in which he 
ranges across communes, literary uto- 
pias, science fiction, world govern- 
nienl and visionary designers like 
Hank Lloyd Wright and Buckminster 
J-uHcr, all inspiring reform by offering 
different models of society. This is as 
neat a categorization of reform as 
anyone lias devised, although the 
selection of ease studies avoids almost 
as much as it confronts. By closing his 
examination ot politico-economic re- 
form m 1913. for example. Mr Walker 
is spared the necessity of addressing 
the New Deal or the < ireui Society, nut 
to mention the neoconservativu agen- 
da of some Kenganilcs. 

A book on reform which was mu 
■selective, however, would never have 
been finished. Mr Walker lias fur- 
nished enough evidence to demons- i 
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John White ~"" 

l\r White is senior lecturer in ^ 

!L at * c th , c stn : n 8 th or h» maiB Oevs 
that reform in the United States^ 
always been a continuous procesUt 
sees his book as part of i bu j 
academic reaction against the fin 
mentation and divcrsificationofitfls 

historical scholarship, and it enddk 
classified as a latterdayatamffcife 
older “consensus and coatuM’ 
school of American historiograph? 
there is a presentist perspectiwtekt 
is a somewhat conservative one. ft 
Walker is concerned with “whuafa 
Americans”, nnd he metbodialj 
points to common elements io d& 
rent reform movements and paid, 
even denying that there have (w 
“eras of reform", for reformer in 
always present. Refonn thuiberaio 
a major feature of America lit, 
com parable to the frontier exprarat, 
and, like some earlier studeau of the 
liberal tradition, Mr Walker stauia 
suggest that it occupies a benign Ana- 
icon middle ground between icqu 
live individualism and colieclivm 
Somewhere behind ail this then 
lurk the makings of an exceptions 
book , one which wouM hare a compa- 
rative dimension and which would 
cn mi tellingly present rclorm as a dif- 
t ini-lively American phenomenon, the 
very essence of the American Way. 
This is not that book, but at least it ii 
good enough to suggest its posffij- 
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in mv view two conditions have to be 
‘jufol to justify transforming a PhD 
diesis in history directly into a book: 
ihf information base should be either 
or at least freshly presented, and 
it result should be in the form of a 
Moeciably challenging argument, 
faih Bloch’s Visionary Republic 
scores well on both counts. 

The argument, which weaves 
(Wilber a close textual and contextual 
aiding of half a century of millennial 
aecvlation circulating in the Amcr- 
san colonics and the early Republic, is 
Wfntially about the domination of 
ihis kind of thinking. The claim is that 
miUennialism provided “the mam 
urocture of meaning through which 
contemporary events were linked to an 
allied image of an ideal world”, and 
iko that this “general cultural pattern 
ns basic to the formation of Amer- 
cm revolutionary ideology in the late 
18th century". Bloch thus confronts 
(Erectly the longstanding dispute about 
religious and secular motives of the 
American revolutionaries and the au- 
4on of the constitution structured 
Airily by works like Alan Heimert’s 
Rthgrn and the American Mind 
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mistiiknblo singulurity". 

This then is a fine nnd traditional 
Piece of work of a very different sort 
irom the “new introductions” and 
re-readings ’ currently in vogue. For 
the assumption that a major writer is 
distingu'shed by what we might call his 

coSe fhp S r human r ity has recently be- 
if h i t rgC of , a cor rosive sceptic- 
tstn. If I were a deconstruct ivc critic 

own Vh^Hi 0 ^’ 1 Sh ° uld want to P rise 

Sd ffith nf r ? panCy . betwcen !hc 
Mined faith of Tanner's preface and 

paws 

m , a *«ter to his friend 

» d 7 ha rr S : v thl l ,igh! ft could be 

«ts !S i!f e -f nt,c ^ ho > Iike Tanner, 
j ou , t . to humanize" such a oueer 

ZM-^kecpcr'or 
stnise and formidably difficult book 
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. . “vwe s procedure is to explore a 


tiomst s search for a ^ 

some less endearing Lessons 
Master. 
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(1966) and Nathan Hatch’s The Sacred r 
Cause of Liberty ( 1977). i 

The prohiem has previously been j 
approached in a variety of ways, must | 
of which shade uneasily into advocacy. | 
On the one hand the proponents of ( 
Enlightenment rationalism and civic < 
humanism endeavour to find broad 
and developing consensus on the vir- i 
tues and scope of human reason and i 
political calculation (quoting, for ex- i 
ample. Perry Miller’s emphasis nn 
Puritan rationality). An alternative 
perspective meanwhile stresses ihe 
strongly utopian flavour of Republican 
thought and its heavy borrowings from 
religious discourse, especially of the 
Manichean struggle between good and 
evil. Bloch, with her premise of ubi- 
quitous miUennialism in both camps 
simply dissolves the difference and 
avoids recourse to a mediating concept 
such as Hatch's “civil religion”: 

In fact, the distinction between 
secular and religious utopianism is 
difficult to make. Since most biblic- 
al miliennialists did not engage in 
sustained biblical exegesis, the 
boundary between the literal and 
the metaphorical usage of prophe- 
tic symbolism often remained sug- 
gestively vague. Secular visions of 
enduring happiness, liberty, virtue, 
knowledge . pic m y , and peace , 
whether on a national or a universal 
scale, contained many of the same 
elements as biblical millennial in- 
terpretations of the Revolution. 

The chief virtue of her approach is 
the extension of the study into the 
period after the Revolution and Con- 
stitution, and in particular to Ameri- 
can millennial reactions to the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars. 
Among the most plausible features of 
the argument thus developed are the 

G enerality of the millennial appeal 
aoth radical Republicans and con- 
servative Federalists arc shown to 
draw chiliastic lessons from the French 
assault on Catholicism) and the over- 
lapping visions of secular and religious 
prophets (in marked contrast to the 
strict separation of the two streams in 
European thought). This longer pers- 


sequcncc of critical approaches -info- 
cnce-study, feminism, psycboaiaf 
sis, Marxism, phenomenology w 
remlcr-responsc theoiy - m «* r ", 
read the “theoretical potcBlwl « 
James. Each of these approach^® 
been pursued before, so that Ko” 
chapters tend to subsume the wort^,. 
other recent theorists and cnjljs. 
moving towards remarkably 
drawn interpretations of (somewK 
marginal) Jamesian texts EachcnJ® 
approach is, as it were, deeqnsOTtj* 
by the one that follows it w 
sequence, so that the nov f' 1 ? «, ju 
book stems not so much uj® 

KBM^2BSi-s 

be brought to bear on lhe . *°jj B 
James, as from the intensity 
self-reflexive concerns. ^ 

It is curious that Ram iatjg 
treats James’s fiction as if it ha _ 
written in a dead language- 
example, we find him h es ' ^%nj- 
tween two possible djrtwjWL ^ 
tions of the word bQthff,J* , 
conversationally by the nou^^,, 
in The Tumoflhe Scren j)On Wg 
hand, one cannot avoid *h® s JS. 

that, for an American deconsuw* 

ist like Rowe, Henry 

the most self-reflexive wnter ^ 

lived - is more of a living ^ 
the critic himself is willing !_ 
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h 1932 the eminent American critic 
£P. Blackmur published an essay (in- 
^ed in this book) which did as much 
a any other to establish Wallace 
«vtns as a dominating American 

E once and for all. In the essay 
kmur wrote that “It is as if Mr 
i Jn'ens wrote two poems at once, with 
teal poem somewhere in between, 
“written but vivid”. Blackmur was 
erring to the poem “The Ordinary 
»omen , but this 500-page collection 
j* 120-odd short reviews and some 
“tiger pieces gives us ample opportun- 
! *y to apply the remark to Stevens’s 
1 Pfctiy generally. 

i Tnia sense of a double layer in much 
JE Stevens, the glittering surfaces 
“taring deep currents, might account 
a considerable division among the 
~*° c t American critics about the 
I!™ 1 ® of Stevens’s work. This whim- 
hedonistic, sumptuous, magiste- 
Pr* Philosophical, bland, comic, trou- 
assured and always fastidious 
PW had perplexed that part of the 
reading public which was 
{r™g>or a major 20th-century figure 
H.2PW on the grand, or at least 
“ropean scale. It was also looking for 
3^*or to Eliot, and the many 
pj®P&nsons between Stevens and 
Z°^®re a marked feature of this 
collection. But the resulting 
gj? 0 ® °n Stevens seem to have been 
off by the duality on which 
10 touch^ m0re tengthily later seemed 

Wju|5 jPowerfui vo ice of Edmund 
In l not an optimistic one. 
a HmT- '^ Tote ( hat Stevens “is ironic 
not iw ln *ft e Eliot manner; but he is 
Ste^Bnantly, not tragically ironic”. 
pirS/f th ,?J was “chined" and “im- 
madE^ lo ^te”- Gorham B. Munson 
Stevens’s “dandyism” the sub- 
■ Si whole article, and another 
comnS;^ crc y Hutchinson, was un- 
•• “The achievement U 

in lt * s 8 tou r d e force, a ‘stunt 

• IwiSW Md the bizarre”. Yet 
Poets de fended Stevens were the 
i Wrote th2“f V o 8, Marianne Moore 

«A53l23ftE 



Wallace Stevens 


as does his “positiveness, aplomb and 
verbal security” , while Conrad Attken 
that Stevens was ‘ as 


sure or a perm&ncui 
ance as Eliot, if not surer . These and 
other poets saw more in Stevens tnan 
opulent word-mongering. They read In 
his exotic, humorous and musical pre- 
dispositions a response to the jtarker, 
less palatable realities of H*. “j 
apprehension of black violence and 


uncollected - for a further 12 yeare. 
Even then the ensuing Ideas of Order 
(1935) and Owls Clover were hardly 
well received for a poet described as 
■ mu Ku Vunr Winters, no less. 
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real world of tfl 5 c tev ens’s career was 
was an^unqu^fi d ee|ie nd 


disturmng »» — 6uiator of eacn 
eV6n we ^ 1 


pcclivc slum « ,i llisilii.il mi' Imi itin 
linuinis niilluuni.ilisi \in;.iin . wall lm-li 
l»oinis i>I nuimii in (lie 1^50.. c.irh 
i7N(K.iimI 17'KK iiarkcl :i>'iimsl iii.i|'T 
political, social ;nul ii.iiiii.il upla.- is.iK 
of the times (revolutions. w.us .md 
earthquakes). 

The grand pci sped ivc due - -. h"w ev- 
er, bring dangers. It could be wild that 
the breadth and imlusiv cues'- of the 
definition uf millcnialism tenders ihe 
argument at best imprecise jiu! ji 
worst trivial Bloch’s millennial army 
includes nut only the ledimcal jJvo- 
cates of pre- and pnsi-milleimialism 
(those who saw the return of i.’hrisi us a 
physical or as a cnjriuial event), but 
incrementalist and cataclysmic think- 
ers in general, social radicals :uul 
conservatives, and uf course an array 
of figures who can be elussilicd no 
mure precisely than as secular optim- 
ists: 

All asserted the possibility of this 
worldly perfection, all believed in 
its divine ordination, and all ex- 
pected it to be realized in the future 
course of history ... In America 
in the 18th century virtually all 
miliennialists, moreover, predicted 
that that this transformation would 
occur, somehow, within the next 
two hundred years. 

The breadth of this brush also 
encourages suspicion about Bloch’s 
indeutification of trends, fur example 
towards and away from political ap- 
plications during the 17‘Jtls. The mate- 
rial assembled is so diverse and the 
measure of trends so impressionistic 
that even the author seems to have 
doubts about the -rder she is impos- 
ing. Such reservations apart, the argu- 
ment does win through, most emphati- 
cally from a comparative perspective. 
Unukc the development in England, 
from which it took its roots, American 
miUennialism assisted profoundly in 
the constitution and characterization 
of a national culture. 
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of each successive thought, Stevens 
found a way of tapping his deepest 
responses to the nature of reality and 
our subjective apprehension of it. The 
poet Delmore Schwartz approvingly 
comments, and on exactly the same 
lines as Blackmur had suggested six 
years earlier: “The surface would seem 
to be a mask, which releases the poet's 
voice, a guise without which he could 
not speak. But the sentiments beneath 
the mask are of a different order”. The 
poem also brought praise from Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, despite that 
poet's aversion to Stevens’s traditional 
measures and his "five beats to the 

Ul ?n the 1940s Stevens first come to 
any sort of notice in Britain. The first 
review of any length, by Julian 
Symons, was not encouraging, even 
though It allowed that Guitar was 
“certainly one of the most notable 
achievements of the last twenty years . 
More generally, however, Symons 
found Stevens r, fllppant”, “irritating 
and a product of country absorbed 
in largely useless literary experi- 
ments .The implications of that go 
wider than Stevens, needless to say, 
and it is with some relief that one reads 
Donald Davie’s later counter-judge- 
ment: "(Stevens) is indeed a poet tobe 
mentioned in the same breath as Eliot 
and Yeats and Pound . G. S. Frasfcr, 
Bernard Bergonzi and John Holloway 
gave Stevens praise, but largely on 
stylistic grounds, and one hardly feck 
that even now the poet has found lus 
British audience. 

The assembling of numerous snort 
reviews in this book rather than a few 
eminent articles is an unusual formula. 

It seems to me to work very well, 
because the responses it records are 
immediate. Stevens s curious elliptical 

.MSS .“a 

static yet embodying strange mes- 
sages, and his lasting echoing intellec- 
tual connections - all thesc nallmarks , 
are directly felt, often with delight and 
always with surprise among these 
many reviews. The book s only failing 
is that necessarily little space is given to 
the meditative poems of later years: 
Auroras to Autumn. Notes Toward a 
Supreme Fiction. An Ordinary £vra- 
j n a in New Haven nnd others. But this 
book may well take many renders 
through mid-terrain Stevens to those 
later monuments. 

J. P. Ward 
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ihice enlUcly fic-sh sections that 
examine race and medicine, women 
and medicine, and the developing art 
and science of medicine In American 
history- 

418 pages. 18 Ulus 

ISBN O-yW-10270-X ClOlh 112 SO 

ISBN 0-2 '#9-1 0274-2 Paper £1495 


University of Wisconsin Press 

1 Gower Street London WC1 E 6HA 


The American Newness 
Culture and Politics in the Age of Emerson 
IRVING HOWE 

Irving Howe, one of America's most distinguished social critics, 
here dissects what he calls the "Emersonian spirit" which 
pervades American culture and the American psyche. 

£10.50 Hardback 112pp 0-874-02640-3 

Franklin of Philadelphia 

ESMOND WRIGHT 

The first comprehensive biography in fifty years of Benjamin 
Franklin, the most original and delightful of the Founding 
Fathers, Wright's book takes advantage of Yale's massive edition- 
in-progress of Franklin’s papers. 

Belknap £21.25 Hardback 496pp 0-674-31809-9 

Reconstructing American Literary History 

EDITED BY SACVAN BERCOVITCH 
This volume offers a broad-range reevaluation of American 
literature, from the Revolutionary period to the present, by 
outstanding contemporary American scholars. 

£7.50 Paperback 384pp 0-874-76088-1 JQM2} 

H arvard 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 126 BucklnRhim P»U« Road Undon SW1W9SD 


From the Clyde to California 

Robert Louis Stevenson unabridged 
edited and introduced by Andrew Noble, 

Strathclyde University 

comprises The Amateur Emigrant, The Old and New Pacific 
Capitals and The Silverado Squatters 
302pp 008 032423 1 £14.90 

Portable Utopia 

Glasgow and the United States 1820-1920 
Bernard Aspin wall, Glasgow University 
382pp 008028447 7 £18.50 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS 



BELFAST, QUEEN'S 

Senior lectureship: Dr James Dor- 

nan (midwifery and gynaecology). 


: 4-;i 
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Events 


Grants 


HOIiTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
Or T. Whall. £52 322 from SERC 


i fertile* and other ceramic ocides); 
)r E. Cohen. £10.35.1 from Nuffli-IH 


Dr a. KncaPc, £4 1 ,030 from SERC 
(spectroscopic studies of interaction 
of Eene-5 protein with DNA). 
BELFAST. QUEEN'S 
Dr S. Cooper. £27.000 from impe- 

nal ri.An.l.1.1 i_ . 


Dr E. Cohen. £10,353 from Nuffield 
Foundation (gender, science and 
society: defining woman’s nature in 
England c.|70§ Dr J. Billingsley. 
£37,442 from SERC (walking robot 
base unit with predictfvely control- 
led pneumatic fimbs); DrJ. Billing- 
sley. £72.508 from SERC (on line 
correction and adaptation of Auto- 
mated manufacturing processes us- 


- _ - ' — - 1VWW Mum «atJ|#U- 

nal Lhemieal Industries pic (anxiety 
study); Professor B. W. Hogg. 
£17,200 from Central Electricity 


’ , — VIM*-. 1-lbklli.UT 

Generating Board (self-tuning auto- 


matic voltage regulator); Professor 
B. W. Hum and Dr W. C. Beattie, 


£25,568 from SERC (feasibility 
study on application of transputers 
la real-time power system mod- 
elling). 


mg inspection and quality control 
data); Mr T. Waters, £10,000 from 


- — irum 

Lcverhulmc Thist (Leverhulmc Fel- 

lAIMlsin ! n a « I f 


lowdiip in engineering practice): Mr 
A. Picpc , £11,175 from CRC sub- 


Appointments 

The Council of Solly Qafc Colleges has 
appointed Air Martin Conway aspresi- 
dent m succeed Professor John Fergu- 
son on his retirement in May 1986. Mr 


contract with Manchester Dnrvcrsi- I *PP®*>led Mr Martin Cinway as presi 

ty (study of effects of cigarette I dcnl tn J) Iccc f d Professor lohn Forgu 
advertising and promotion on chil- [ 00 retirement in May 1986. Mi 

dren); Dr R. Srcnhciu £25 000 Conway Is at present tutor in pastoral 
/rnni NufficId Foundnlion (riiws- a. Ripen College. Cuddl„«on. 

for a nnr° f t!? 6 ° f V °'? UMIST has appointed Dr P C. C. 

physSv hn^rannrH “ /V Slcphenon i ro be secretary n nd registrar 
pnysiciiliy handicapped people); | from October n succession m Mr D 

H. MrWilta. MrsSciiiai 


chancellor, as a part-time consultant 
to the faculty of medicine. The 
Univcisity has also announced four 
appointments under the visiting pro- 
fessors scheme: Albert Oreve, 
senior astronomer, IRAM. Greno- 
ble; Professor James S. McQuade, 
professor of law, Campbell Uni- 
versity school of law. North Caroli- 
na, USA; Professor Gordon B. 
Pierce, professor of patliolo 
I venily of Colorado; Alfrc- 
ead. retired structural engineer, 
formerly at National Centre or Sys- 
tems Reliability. Part-time lec- 
tureships appointments: Stanley 
MeBumey (agricultural economics); 
Dr B. Walker (biochemistry). 
Lectureships: James Austin (com- 
puter science); Graham Low (lan- 
guage teaching centre). 


The 1986 Third World Plan- 
ning Seminar will be held 
between September 1 and 4. 
Tills year's theme is to be 
“Development and the En- 
vironment In Third World 
Countries". For full details 
1 and registration, contact 
Organizing Committee, De- 
partment of Civic Design, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, PO Box 
147, Liverpool L69 3BX or 
051-709 6022 x2532/254l. 

The annual conference of the 
Scottish Institute of Adult and 
Continuing Education Is to be 
held at the University of Dun- 
dee from July 26 to 27. This 
year’s theme is to be “Re- 
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sponges to Unemployment: 
New Directions in Adult 
Education". Details from Dr 
Elizabeth Gerver, SIAC, 30 
1 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 
A conference on “The Regen- 
eration of our Inner Cities" 
will be held at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on 
May 20. Organized by the 
Midlands Study Centre for the 
Building Team, based at the 
City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, the event will fea- 
ture speeches by housln 
minister John Patten, SDi 
president Shirley Williams and 
shadow housing minister Jeff 
Rooker. Full details from Mid- 
lands Study Centre, 9 West- 
bourne Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham BI5 3TN, tele- 
phone 021 454 2008. 


Promotions 


from NERC-Brilisii Aniurclic Sur- 
vey (research into Antarctic lake 
diatoms); Dr R. A. Eaton. £52.588 
from WclJcqmc Foundation (marine 


H. Me William. Mr Stephenson is at 
present deputy academic secretary and 

rfpnillv rnmeirni af MaiiI.-I 


deputy registrar at Nottingham. 

The curators of the Bodleian Library 
nave announced ilie appointment of 
Mr Davrd Valjcy as Bodfey’s librarian 
and Mr Julian Roberts as deputy 
librarian. Mr VaJscy is currently fccep- 
er of Western MSS and a professorial 

fellow of Exeter Col lege ; Mr Roberts Is 

keeper of printed books and a pro- 
fessorial reflow at Woifson College. 

•< Durham has 
appointed Mr John Hayward as reu- 
fstrur and secielary. 6 

The Queen's University, Belfast, 
to announced the appointment or 
Sir Peter Fraggail. retiring vlec- 


wood infesting organisms); Mr M. 
Kaye. £55.000 from IBM UK Ltd 


it : J Ul\ L.4U 

,oa s ' mi| Inlion and 
modelling techniques into a manu- 
facturing environment); Professor 
G. B unden. £41.930 from Trunicfri 
Devefopment and Research fnsti- 
fute (development of methods for 
controlling anatoxin content of cot- 
Pratocis); Dr T. Moss, 
£132,748 from MRC (promotion of 
nbosotna] tiantcriptlan in X lac via); 


LONDON. KING'S (KQC) 

Personal professorships: Dr J. G. 
Vaughan (a; 
and 


uuuiciiu Horary n,, ... 

e appointment of nlpel (nharmaceuUcaJ technology); 

Bodley’s librarian Gr Richard Plender (laws). 


The OPEN UNIVERSITY has 
announced the promotion or Dr 
Smart Brown, currently reader, to a 
single tenure chair in philosophy. Di 
Oswald Handing is promoted to t 
readership in the same deportment. 


CITY UNIVERSITY 
The vice chancellor, Dr R. n. 
Franklin, has been appointed to n 
personal chair In plnsma physics. 


The University of Liverpool’s new faculty nf^ 
ex cnsloH studies lias celebrated its ffi* 
buildings In the University precinc^S? 
Edwardian - have been completely refurhlsS 
a home for the faculty. Illustrated 
building at 19 Abercromby Square and 
Edwardian premises in Mount Pleasant^ 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd {available on request) 
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THE ROYAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
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Essays must reach the Society's offices by 1 November 1986. 
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LECTURESHIPS 

ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Salary up to £15,700 

As a result ol the expansion of the Department of Electrical 8 Electronic Engineering and Applied 
Physics, we seek applicants with a higher degree or relevant experience for two posts. An understanding 
ol digital systems, power systems, power electronics, telecommunications, computer-aided design or 
software engineering would be advantageous, but candidates Utering any relevant expertise will be 

considered. 

Successful candidates will be expected to undertake general teaching duties and the posts should 
provide excellent opportunities tor research 

The appointments will be lor a period of three years Initially and otter the possibility of renewal or 
subsequent transfer to a continuing appointment. Initial salary will be wllhln, and may be up lo the 
maximum, of the range £ 8,020 to C15.700 per annum. 

Professor J.E. Flood, Head ol Department, will welcome Informal enquiries (Tel: Ext. 4966). 


• rim — ■ 

I* [llalon Villa 4 Bdaviou. 
hfaln.lSDHM) 
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RADIO 3 VHF _ 

8-35* Open Forum. inIora«ii!*l»P* <BW . 
tiudenu 

RADIO 4 VHF , 

23.30 iflh-Ceniury 

23.50* SodalScieu«ifi)ii^^« l * 1,,,w 
omy of the uiu. (D1Q2; 1) 


Application forms and further particulars 
are available from: 
The Personnel Ol fleer (Academic SlaflK 
quoting Ret. 8622/156, Aston University, 




Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
(Tel: 021-359 3611 Ext. 4563). 

Closing date for the receipt ol 
applications is 6th June, 1936. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 
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Applications are invited for the following posts available at ihe 
tiiiiuie of Economics and Statistics: 


TEMPORARY research officership 
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lorone year from i October 198h to 30 September 1987. Despite 
■to title, this post is equivalent to a temporary university lecture- 
ibip and the person appointed will be required to give up to 16 


uue, tins post is equivalent to a temporary university i™uic- 
ihip and the person appointed will be required to give up to 16 
lectures per year and permitted lo give up to 6 hours of tutorials per 
*eek in Ffnnnmirc nc wpll as iindertakina research at the 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 

The relocation of Professor D Sleeman from Stanford and his ARI/ 
ONR supported research results in vacancies for: 

1 RESEARCH FELLOW 
1 RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
1 PROGRAMMER (LISP) 

All three iiersons will work on the extension and field-testing of 
PIXIE, an Intelligent Tutoring System, which is able to diagnose 
and remediate student's errors in a senes of (mathematical) 
domains. 


^^CTV«^ l9l4 - Tech ^ 


LlfiT 





::: 'aslgfe,r- 

Sunday 


the royal historical society 

THE 'NSTITUTEOF^mSH GEOGRAPHERS 
DOMESDAY BOOK 
NOVOCENTENARY 1986 

A CONFERENCE 
14-18 July 1986 
at 


Mg 

SSt^S ; Q dBetavte,,r - Pa,h «y*'n«I» 

* Sr22^ anlc,; ww «* v«w«y 

Atlwdale- b Bae*tcM villcy. (S 326 


ii?i ln R_ AI,red s College, 
Winchester, Hampshire 


A few places are still available at this Conferanno chk 

obtain ad from the Exacutlva Sacrelary, Roval Historino? h Q r bs 

College London, Qower Street, WC 1 E 6BT°^ ° ri0B ® QC 0 ^’ University 

( 0577 ) 


U, "‘ "ml 

Stef, to 1 * Tb« 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

One Year Science 
Research Fellowships 

The Nuffield Foundation is offering to University 
Polytechnic Lecturers in Science and Applied ^ 
epartments a number of one-year research fellowships 
awarded competitively at the end of 1986 and to be heldd^ 
the academic year 1987-88. The objective is to enable 
university lecturers to be freed from teaching and admins^ 11 
duties for one academic year. Preference will be ff** 

annlimnte i, n 4«. »u_ . ... ,._jj]gcOS' 1 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

far two years from 1 July 1986, to work on 3n ESRC-funded project 
?nihe British Labour Market in the period 1919-39, supervised by 
Professor Stephen Nickel! and Mr. Nicholas Dirasdale. Interest in 
oae or more of the following would be an advantage - Macro- 
Cwua mic$, Labour Economics and Econometrics. 

1 ^SS wai be according to age on the scale for Research Officers 

I to £12,280). 

f urtt *r particulars are available from the Administrative Secre- 
I p. Institute of Economics and Statistics, SI. Cross Building, 
i^^rRoad, Oxford OX1 3UL (Telephone: Oxford (0865) 249631), 


These posts are available from I July I960 lo 31 August 1987. 

Salaries: Research Fellow on scale IA £8,020 - £ 1 2 7ffl) per 
annum. Research Assistant on scale IB £7,055 - 
£9 495 per annum and Programmer IB £7.055 - 
£9495 or IA £8,020 - £1 2.780 per annum, with 
appropriate placing. (Scales under review). 

Additional posts at ihe level of Reader, Senior Lecturer. Lecturer, 
Research Fellow and Research Assistant are available. 

Informal enquiries lo Dr P Gray, Department of Computing 
sS (Tel: (0224) 40241 Extn 6410). Further particulars and 
‘ «Sion farms from The Secretary, The University, Regent 
wflk Aberdeen AB9 1 FX with whom applications (2 copies) 
St fa^ed by 26 May 1986. (Ref No EL/035). ^ 


— awaucmic year, rreierence wui ^ r , 
applicants under the age of 40. Awards will cover the 
replacement teaching (up to the fourth point on the W* 
scale) and will include an allowance for research expend- 

TU 1 • . _«iaV 


o* *!««. eT WWka. TU 
win 

10 ia ^= l0 h tfl" 1 WUI "' Mo,,, w ‘p°m«Uv. 


y vrm uiciuae an allowance for researcn expc»— 
The dosing date is 1st October 1986 and further particulars 
be obtained from the Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield 
Regent s Park, London, NW1 4RS. 

This scheme is open only to applicants from Institutes withm ^ 
United Kingdom. FF 0 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 

H CHAIR OF PSYCHIATRY 

The aonnlntmant aler, nffarai rwrtteU scope lo canOIDHIB win- 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Chinese 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Depart men ml Chinese 


temporary 

lectureship 

in JAPANESE 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN CHINESE 


T.f,55 SriJSSS"® 


particular scope I 

an interest In epidemiological research. 

$ »alaiy Is $ A57.083 per annum, with • 

B SS'S^ mbei8 o' ctlnnlal departmento may undertake a umaea 
P( w private conaultant practice. 

8 ^^. “™H^laa lor Ihe Chair should In the first Iwta™ 1 9 ^C, 

m gfart Ftegfeirer, University of Tasmania, OPjO. 

J^froan a, Australia 7001 . or to ths Socretaw Qaneitf, . H 




tS'SKHKseo- bt.1 IB 
JJoteMontlal. 


AnnlhaUanH arn Invited fnr 
a Tempnrnry Lett lire nil 1 1> In 
ChiiiDia. tcnatilu rpr onn yunr 
from 1 October. 19B6. Cnndl- 
dates Hliaulri pnHRiau n ooou 
Honours dnnree In Lhlmno. 
an>l a aporlul imurver In 
Chlnuse Lllorunirt* wuuld l»o 
an artvantDHa. 


Salary will the lower 

. J ol tho Lor hirer sralo 
Eb.020 - £13.7001. 


Salary will Ho lit tho lower 
ond Of TOP Lrcturor eculr 
(£8.080 • £15.7001. 


lowTJ^^adetejied statment of ihe condlttoos 01 app»- 

'formation and application forms. 4a0Jt 

™ tJon, with the Registrar of the University on 23June1»»« 
tfah'arslly la an equsl opportunity employer 


Aunllcat lone C6 coploal ln- 
«iudPiTn * detailed rurrlcnluin 
Siibb and UIO names and 
LhLidi ar three rerorees 

SVEraHnupRa 

Sw h ™oE:sr,.” r - 


Applications <« copliiui In- 
cludina > detalloct eiiri-Iculuin 
vltao and tho names and 
■ddrcMilR or three rcrerum 
should ho submitted not later 
then Friday. 30 May. I DBS to 
tho Personnel Orrice. M 
South Brldue. Edlnburoti. EH1 
| LB. from whom furtliwr par- 
ticulars may bo obtained. 


Please nuato reference no- 
1345. (906731 - •** 


Plnuno quota teferenen no. 
1844. (006781 H* 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
ARUNDEL, SUSSEX 


The British Campu9 of New England College, a fully accredited Amer- 
ican institution ol higher education, seeks applications lor Ihe following 
position: 

Assistant' Associate Professor ol Economics, to assist in the 
development and Implementation of a new major program m 
Economics on the Bntish Campus Ph D. required. Must ba 
dynamic individual with experience ol teaching across a wide 
range of subject areas, particularly managerial and human 
resource economics. Ability to offer development comparative 
systems economics also desirable. Experience in Amencan 
and'or international university education preferred. Starting 
date 26 August 1986. 

The British Campus academic year runs from lale August tomld-May, 
with optional 10-week summer program. Normal teaching load is 4 
courses In each of two 1 5-week semesters, bur with a maximum of 7 
preparations per year. Student advising and faculty committee duties 
as assigned. Salary negotiable depending on credentials and 
experience; fringe benefits include contributory pension schema, life 
Insurance, and tuition remission lor dependents 
Letters of application, curriculum vitae, and names, addresses 


and telephone numbers ol three referees should be poalad by 23 
May 1986 lo: Dr, E.C. Hummels, Director of the British Campus, 
New England College. Arundel, Sussex BN1B OOA in#w 


CRANMER HALL 
(ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF 
DURHAM) 

On the appointment ol The Revd. Dr. John Webster to the 
Chair of Systematic Theology in Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
there is a vacancy for a 

TUTOR IN SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY 

from September, 1986 or January, 1987 

There Is opportunity for the appropriate candidate (man or 
woman) to be appointed also as 

CHAPLAIN TO THE COLLEGE 

serving both lls Church of England Theological Hall and its 
University Hall. 

Applications, together with the names of three refer- 
bob not later than 23rd May, 1 986, to The Principal, St. 
John’s College with Cranmer Hall, South Bailey, 
Durham City DH1 3RJ, from whom further details can 
be obtained. 



Trinity College. Carmarthen 


I 


Applications arc invited from good Honours 
graduates lor the post ot 


PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 


In Science 

The person appointed will be responsible for a 
department of six tutors. 

Candidates should be able to leach through the 
medium of Welsh and preferably have had recent 
successful experience of teaching in a primary 
school. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL to whom <i letter of application, a full 
curriculum vitae and the names of two referees should be 
f awarded by Friday, 16th May J986. . 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS COLLEGE 

DIRECTOR OF 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Salary £18,264 - £20,166 
including London Weighting. 

Applications are invited lor this new post which has been created 
It! °v! h0 re-organisation ol compuling services in the 
“"JK; Sector will have overall responsibility for these 
comnul? ^ ° r tfevelopment of fln integrated approach to 

1 “ w 1 

( h= e h e x Xl . 5,in9 f- am P uter cenlre is based a VAX 1 1*750 which Is 
oracolte Se network connected to Ilia University 
SMS LE®! 11 '® J| ( « '^tended to invest significantly In 
partSarPy for ln S0eklng a D,rec,or the college fs looking 

appSPons 9 PraCtlC01 0X P flriencd of computer systems & 

* f/1, IJKtt background to be able to develop a computer 

''’bheedaoltheacademicandadmlhtelra- 

Experience of higher educalfon although desirable Is not essential 

& P ,e “« wrlte lo the Senfor Assistant Regia- 

trar, University of London Goldsmiths Collage, New Cross 

C, ° a,n0 dflte tof 45^3 

The college la an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


I UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

I AT CANTI-IililURV mu 

I PERSONAL SOCIAL SERVICES 
I RESEARCH UNIT 

I RESEARCH 
APPOINTMENTS 

I Application* are invited for four two year 

I reiurrtipoiu That* vpcinud wit! waikcai. 

, I I n» prisjn/rnne oi Community c*ra 
, I tijunmonu far ■ Marly people iResearch 

I Mtawj. 

I l The monitoring 0 f die Care m the Com. 

I munliy friiduivo involving moving long tuy 
I h«plul piitenu mo iha community 
I (Haiejfch Fellow). 

I 3 A fena.bjl.ijr nudy , Br„ llh carl 
I orguiuiim art rrtud 

I reiesrch (llejMrd, Auocliu}. 

I 4-Andyw oT the ChM Cue art le b(ed 
1 raiearch (Rauuch Aaoclue). 

1 Canddaui fhould have nwlfladom In the 
1 Soeiil SciantH tailor laillUa; Similarity 
I with eompullng woulrf be in wtanuga. For 
I ona appointment pnltmu will be «mn to 
I ondKlHu wM, oxperlnnce m th, matuia- 

I mi ntoltoehl or health rare In Wd iMmiTfa 

I °* ,r Prtfnrsnce 

I with uiewoomt, 

I °* c ' < r rQ,x ' d *■ M Interw i n msurirce 

lahry according B ^ 

1 **i i" on thi mil ia.oio- 

nirogr" 1 (R, “ rth «*» 

pankubra and form « 

. ui|hWe from Mr I, E b»mi. Soer*.—, _» 

1 ®^“ U " w '« n «l*«rthai. 2 ? t h 

j * 1866. Platte qww reference no. A I Sr 

'»:;^rc“ p s 

^•S'£ r !ars;. un,fti 

L (72877) 

! Massey University 

■ Palmeralon North 

j New Zealand 

! DIRECTOR 

j op extramural 

[ STUDIES 

! N«w"" B ";L«tan3*!! ,lV t'unuuc,, 

. otlucuUciii inti,.?, . dlMnnco 

! il (ns j r>rrt!g ro mi iVe° ii? 

meutn nf mtirr ih.!! 11 onroi- 
i Mutton'!,! M-OOO 

SS^ttTsasaS 

rciruiultUr nlunc. fnr , 1 .. j 11 

asrjsaa: wxxxnl* 
SW’MRITK WPvSSa® 

mramurnl Piuurnmnni. S 

•£ amilirunuoni are' 

nbliit E\piii|nncn cif tttttrtinin 

<pnRL£ir T issfflr-M 

N2sa8^ O0 v, . lh Ik.o'SS 

Inlormaiion (n 
/rom tho Sm roinry 

hf'jlMrur *af »hn I irf| vanity 


/ TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN 
ENGLISH 

^S^ aUo !!? r " 9 l,wllad to n» above 

fiw'lBSfi^ r ° F ° nB y6ar ,fom ,sl ° cl0 ' 

I ZL£X e V k i car,d «nla be 

I rV£iii,^ d " >BQhover me range of nine- 
I OiUBti™ nhflIh Cfln,u, V I 

I Salary *cH/e:lflcg,eBB-JREH 1 S3l. 

I Appoinlmart will be made within (ha 

range IRW.(WB~E13,94I^ WspoWaS 

[ "^anstJFore Wild giMbrtcdlions and 
wpenenca 10 dale 

Iff l 2SSSi“^ # ffl - p* ,rtlou - 

rtlalneld }rom*° mB V •» 

a®jgwjaft 


UNlVfclSlTY of KI7MT 
AT CANTU RBUHV ■■■■ 

BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 

Poit Doctoral Fellowship 
In Biology 

Application ive invtMd for 1 three nr 
appointment to mmarch Imx, 
ntow of Hnktga btcwcen cytoriodetii 
“TP 0 "" 1 * *' d membnno* m nmapdc 
«"*n|L conjldannj etpeeoll, ^ rol „ 
“ bn ' n ‘P***r1n (ItxJrin) md lyiupBi, L 
Arange of pram biochemical. Inunu- 
wdwrteal and call btolt^tol medtod. 
will be invotyad Applicant! thoufo haw 

™n*^ C “*’• 1 Ph ‘ D ln blot »'«™ , wy.’ 
biofagy or a reft tod wbjeo. 

Tho Mjpo'nuwwt h h^rfed by SERC tni 

?a ' ' l0eMSb< ». I MS- Salin 

eBAM on (ho I A Scale. 

Apply In vrrittag with ■ full currfcu. 

lurn ylUf RUoting th. wd 
“I rahroei to Mr. 
B ** k,r >r. UnhHtraley 
«*Kwt at Canterbury, Informal 
aupilriea may be made to Dr. A.I 

& Uboratoi 

M811 Ewenaloni 461 or 443 V 

quota re Ferencs A/24/B6, 

— (Hasp 

The University of 
Leeds 

School of Economic Studies 

, LEGTURER 
(ECONOMETRICS) 

fflSHS'CSf?'" 

1 Ortubor 1 0BS. V fram 

mnibnina tlce 'in' euoiil m i iPJ ,ch 
Pr«for™;i 

assrjsa *% 

. A |»|I| lent I on forms nn n 

oh r .«!Si;.l "r'tS.'toU*™ mow Zn 

obtained from and camnliitn 

^^Ai5«£ tl a 0 as r }s: 

fgrnpnliretlunH B3 May igga" 


The University of 
Leeds 

Iji-im rtaan-nt of l*liy otology 

LECTURER 

Al-I>ll< ul lone hit InvilL-d for 
■lin nli.ivr post ill Itumll I'liy. 
wlolo’IV furi-laial lay I lie Wcll- 
runii- Trust avail table fur a 
ilkc-il iir-rioal of 3 yi<urt iiiin. 
niriicllin In CjLladja-r ISflfi. A 
(uralii r nppulMlinnni or up to 2 
ynais mav tlaaa.iiinia nValllahln. 

Till- sui a'a-MwF all l uildldaili' 
will /(alii u rearm rl> main In 
tlm Ifriin I Mli-napRi'fiialon 
Laboriilorv ivrarkliiiiuia kidney 
lubulr iruusnoi-i man hnuisms. 
He'shr will liuvn 11 tioori huii- 
oura iliiorea 1 . unit 11 huLkpruund 
III olco l-opliysloh apy t.iuedinr 
wlih iirarilcal rapcrlenc'* or 
iniru'-i-liulm- nilri L>r-la-r|i'udc 
nark Ina'ludlliu loll.KCla-a'Ilvo 
elecirorieA ninl*ur pilU'll 

clauipliifl. Previiaiia rxunrl>:ncu 
of WOI+ upon Itnual (Inina 
would he nn ailvnilltiu”. 

Cum Pilules .should nut nnr- 
inellv be inure lliun 35 years 
uld. laui nllowaitLO niay bn 
niiiiln for linorrnpieil earner 
pronreselon . 

Subiry oil 11 m Am.iriule 
S55 lf, «ft r L«u furors (£ 8.020 . 
£I5.7ooi (unilpr review 1 . 
KST n "l ,tJ “ ,,u - ‘lunHilea- 
Huns and eaperlianre. 

liilunnnl niiniiii-|p a nmy i, n 
rnndo ui I'riafnsanr fewnll ur 
I Tel: 105321 

43 1731, EM. 73^7 or 71681 . 

Appih'iitiaii lonns and 
rnrtliiT pnrticulnrs muy he 
abialiied from and ruiardeled 
applliaiious sent to the flcia. 

S*Sy P Are 8 U||l ™ ral ‘V, Loads 
If- , 5 -l T ' Qljolilin rrfi-raihcai 
mmiber 104/1 7. Closing dato 
forogfllctlo", 30 May 19A6. 


Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Tim nepnrt nmui of 
i'*" '•''■nMlIrs mill .Stnlislks 
lias a tan ami v in,. ■ 
post lion . Tim aiuaa.KiK-i. 
be qiinlified in rev n n, 
floiiornl urun ,,r mat I 

«lrH lou d . ,nvo I'urtlciilar 
expertise and practical oxnerl- 
?|" C ° d ®*«fnilnlBHi: Opern- 
tlons Raacarcli. Spnclfk- r n. 

umhn h |J n M° r0 “ l " mlB t l bicludo 
s ,1 ? n r,r mai hematics I 

pi uiiraiiuiifiiii. Tint ability ro 
runiaernie In u,ii mi|ir,-vlsii,,| 

Mnf r "r rr M nr,,J,, i 'A tvflh 

siarr iir .ith,.,. r u , ,nti,.^ w*niid 

• , < || 1 /.'| U I 1 * ' 'J ■ , riif - 

. 1,1 Mimi Sf-rvlrn. 

U 1 '™ nd'a'it" him I pusipradu- 
i-'Ir lol . ,l, f s nilfl bnporv|a(iiti 
rtnrhh.n a "' ,rL " s i n:- well as 
. . Iilnleriit iiijuaiflc. 

.j.. m, h t, 

nzsub'.ooo - sas.oonV^Sf 

«*»»■•«" - 

If 1 1 1 li 111 n fit anniiliii nia.np 



n?.. '.7 V- AsstM la- 

1 Pllluliinwntiltli Uiii. 
vnrsiiieai (Aunts, j, ,qn 
Sdimre. Lniiiiiiu Wt.'lll rt|>| . 

^i«F I, .7 ‘larilnil (lull. | I, r 
Pllnillons Is 25 July lOas 

KronL ‘fi. p *»ni*OAt tllolp 

SE». M-8Vj|! 


University of 
Leicester 

faculty of Law 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

llnkMri T >^f “ppolnlmant is not 

ii 

8eSree Q |n°Law! r PDS,0radua,e 

zggssms 

lhe Ur, £V fl [ B ?^ ,tUl ?I“ rro "> 

sStMS 


University of 
bt Andrews 

□ .nvi, Bd for 

TCMPORARY 

^CIJJRESHLP 

(PART-TIME) 

rf£t b,0 | n , “ r M»Mn Uie 

P oil 

to aomeono WorkVnn r !" lnro »t 

uoo)f WBi h ®5 8 

t “ S |s , lS87 Fl Jil l ! , ""ob *4,812 

UB8. f PBr onnum. p|u, 

Q bta“n^d ar r rom t, S ,,B ? n, *Y be 

jnenta OrriM?, ThL^!S bl «S 

AAr, 59 Bl *B£i ■ aeV« iV9r *J- 

Andrtw'i, '.diri,' M***. St ■ 


University of 
Durham 

CHAIR 

IN PHILOSOPHY 

Appl leut li >ns atre Invited lair 
tliu Cludr In I'lillnsuiahy from 
candidates n'linsia (iitei'imt Will 
' OiihIiIu llinm ip imikaa ai niI'oiiii 

' caiiirll.ni'loii ui pli ( 1 1 isq|i| 1 ii ill 
. mnirrli anil imirliJnii In Urn 

2 Unlviirsfiy. The u[i|iulu inn-nt 

will time ri'uiii I Qrliilier IDHb 
nr surli diiti* ns ulay bn 

armniiiMi. 

The 111111(1111111111111 will In 
nmdn on Ihe IiiiiIi I'r'il'-SMii'liil 
salary wain iJLIfl, I 17 
£22.257 imr aiiiiliiin 1 luiinl lu-r 
with th*- ■ini-mill i' 1 'iif.fa an 
nrrnnii<'iiiii|iis, 

.'\|a|<ll' lll Ions (1 Wl'IVII 

CO|'l*H), lllal III I III II I lie I III I III as 

of 111 ran. I'clnrei-s. must lm 
snlmillii'il hoi la 1 11 r 1 I 11111 l 1 - 1 - 
dav. 30 May 1086 In (In- 
KHnlslriir anil .-.I'l ri liii y. Olal 
Shin- Hull, 1 Ini 1 111 111 1)11 1 3111*. 
(Cniidldal'-s unlsliln til*- lli-ll* 
l&h Irales Mill'll Silhlllll mid i-uiay 
only. 1 1906461 || | 

University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
IN THE 

DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

Applications arc invited for 
the above post wliii'h will be 
for mi initial period ui two 
yuarn front I m Octubnr, 1086 . 

Applicants should have 11 
relevant denron and/ae prufen- 
alonnl experlnnen. An lntcri<nt 

^SUtabiT ° r nC “ ,lllUI,MI 

.1 The niii.nlinni.int will In- im 

= . ywimnuty Le.lniurs' 

Scale £8.020 - £15.700 
aiiniini. 1 

Ap|*llinll(jie( min > oi.li's 1 
(llvl.in full .ifialls 111 .itie, 

niuillfli 41 Jons iimi n\ji|>i in 

tuiioilier will 1 ii lini j 

acl.lrM-M..a of 1 1 n 

7 !! u,,, '.‘•AX'" ,,v * ritin v. An. 
Jilin-. J HRis. i t i Mis \l V 

rjlrni' ” I ‘l 1 * I’ ASSiHIffl.H f( t ‘.„" 

jBtinr. Ulliviil'nllv < ."ill c.| 

North W.il.-s, H,,,,,.. 
Gwynedd LL37 2 |)CJ 

hn omalnaVr 1 ' PUr,,c '"“ r - “«“V 
1.1 , h. iiiuiml. s. 

Universitvof 

Oxford 

administrative 

OFFICER 

Apidl. 111 inns are j . , . ■ * 

I mm K.. ■ 

uw'VimV'mA.* s 

ESSi- pmi... K 

IJ™ 1 * *"*•■ mill 

;i h 

tun Hauiirti. oxfi.r-l OXI am 

University of 
Nottingham 

School or Educutlun 

temporary 

lecturer 

- | A ?w fte <« ,vl «eu fur 

Lnclurpshlp In Educa" n I n° ^ 

contribute G in "^ u £ iSn rBC n °. nd 

ssa?™- ^^swsaa 

£8 -° B ^ r - ner" anrunn^ 

NG7 anr> roti.M.k. 1 ““‘"Qhoin 
thon aJWvinf* h|, B “ later 
1036. (906?S, 1086 Raf - No. 

Hi/ 

University of 
Leicester 

D apartment of Psychology 

LECTURER 

mcUNICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

« po»f oV'LfflSurer l |n V r^. ed for 

Psychology In pinical 

Of Paycl,ofom \7 n ?H 9 ,2 a fi!?l?«t 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUpJH^ ^K.uMP.SlIKiMKH KDUCATIONSLIPJ'I.KMK 
University of ^ 

Bristol ^verii^ ^ 

Ap P „ r tt ball,5 ‘ Universities continued 

thB 7olloivlSVK* l: - U 


KMKNT 9.5.W 


-“Kiainuor iQfla -ryir ■ ■ w '“ i 

appointed will h- T . h S. p . sr “ll 
fun 1 * 1 .. B “«anibe$" “ 9 2 ?'°* aa 

Cours?r n SltatoS'pl’yih Sc? 

duties win fliilni., , yc ^ olo oy. 
on?£r° d _ u «» . h»achin5 B< 2£L® 


r&Sn H Bt n 8 nd acad ^^ u b u°ab 

a*Berionce , u?K auf ( ,c,0,lt field 
National™ *?.??, S , « ,lh| 0 for . 
SWolnijMnt , «'{£. - ■ST*lco 
Senior Paychoio B i„. nr,,do of 

upon ’'duaim'aJfon dep «nUont 

s »'”«:o° 2 n o t l o h0 £ ,^r™ : 

Sf: 


Dcpartmciu of Extra- Mura I 

b indies 

stafftutorship 

IN COUNSELLING 
AND APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

'Mila ll.lIvtl.'NilV lll-.apns.-s tl, 
.11 >P< dll I ai SI afl Tub ■■■ lu t 
Kolllll.l ail. | Aii|a||ii.i I'sycliat],,. 
IIV Willi" 1 Mix lbalu.rl.ltlant ,,| 
I.Mlal.M.icnl SIiiiII.-h. A|I|i||i-„. 
tl.n S lire Ini'li.a.i % , 1| “ 

Willi ill anal 111 Hill'll. la lllnilltli „. 
I.nis l„ ,|„. siibl.-.-l "v| 

I'X ! JK“ I H lf.,1 1 . Ml «n,| 

Th.a 1 >. in l . will a'li will bn ini- 

J 1 ' 1 7 In Hu- ilrsi insi- 

*1111 |a. I'UI'I'llas I ||l- HU hi, 'V illlil 

SI.IIUN OI I ■ ill vi-rslt v 1 '!" 

.[*"■ Ijri-sa'iii haliiry hi-iiIh i h 
LH.KI21 n.£ I n. 711 1 | N ., a 

Appl la'll I il |,|S IWHIl f||„ 

;■* III II,,,. „ 

-1 Il< ill III In- soul 1 , 1,1 |„g,.,. ijJ,,’ 
1!,Hh 'll. a u ',' 

1st car anal Scrilacv. lUilvnrsl. 

I l 11 ^ I n’ 1 ." 1, Sl'IlUl ,' lloiisi- 

llrlhi ill Iis8 I TH. I rum wluuii 
hi. 


University of 
Lancaster 

Di'iairiitiiuii nr Law 

temporary 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

A Pi ilh -a tli 11 ,s hit- invited 

Iroui hii 1 1 iib ly i|iiailiiiu ( | p Pr . 

?:* VV r 11 , IT'inpiarnry Ltrr- 
tlll-i'HlIlp III l.avv. I i'll tibia: for 

Ii1«fi l l! ,,, . l,s r^ ‘* ll, 1 Oi toller 
..ii. 5.. 1 l,y ‘••■‘•MUtHimeni. A|»- 
iilb iiiiiiiih iirn will 1 nun. | rum 

rK?iiri ,,l,S , W . , l 11 l, ' , " r "K«s III (Illy 
Ji.i'.'.-hI In I »ub 1 1 ,' ,l r"nw V.i'ul.ur 

a«iv:;^'.; M - 

Salilrv up to i;«1.4'ir, n„. 

iTiVftJff,. - ,rM - , »“ n • 

•; ParlU ulurs unil up- 

lilliiilli.il lutiii aval lul al,- Iriain 
• lie l-sl 11 I 1 I ls|iiu,'|il a at I |a ■- 

ininitiuii 1 . 266 /m. 

I'lilva-rsln House. Ibilll bin. 
L.IIII uhler LAI 4VW wheic 

x. .V. V..2t r ‘'. r Mi.il. 23 

Mil% PlHfi. C!lU(»fi|li III 


Vic lor ia University of 
Wellington 
NewZeahind 

LECTURER 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

Anplla nlbi , in are lilvlleil |u r 
" * V . 1 i hlilp lu llii 11 III -111 1 st) y 



I l«*i. ] tie •'iirri'lll in,, ■■-<-*, Is m 
u, !■ 1 >>'■>. 11 - 11111 - 11 , 1 1 . 1 ,. r 

Illlil IiuhK III HI. Ill-til' 

van laiiliin. run iiiuliiip ■ >1 
‘■■■‘ J MMlI lll'lllllil llisll (lll.aiv 

Jlv* a . M m ,, ’ M .11 t|,„ 

!.. , ..i l *a l " l 11 , '■***• 11111 , pruli-i ls 

•■'■lllal ■>,.» 

wu,:".. 1 1 

«"h Ihi. Ml esl'lil liili-i . -.Is , ,| 

"Vi . 1 ■■■■•*' I'rlm ilr 

vv I lie ,ilvi.„ t„ aiiiplia .mis 

l'." k all'Oll Ml I ill 

.. 1 ! u"" Id HI., I 

Ilia 111(111111 UNA 

li-r 1 IIK 1 I 1 11 , y . |,„| iliuse win, 

J" h.'r nl 

wu . 1 ! *nS bit ill II, V sin mill alls, a 
npidv. I h» liiipiiriiiii'iitH oi 
niiirlHunlstry. |l«,|.,„v .mil 
/.lx il(ai)y/|a|| V s lul,,,,,. W ||| 

■ i .. h, '5'r‘ 1 v ,I1 'h'- 1 iiruia - 

Uel! 1 .. 1 H 5,1 •h' 1 ' 1 "* IHUllltlll lll 
^riiim i-s anil ilu-re «i re uuoil 

nni!*lu!p s . J 11 ,lll ‘ lu,, « 1 ••rni Kir 
“ wh,pr 

Nte '“gSff.JBi 

UDUnlnV d ‘ lnl - «>f 

SttlT ? 111 “ ,,tJ nmilioti of 
irSn ih. *1* ,nuy b " nbiiilund 

Asi.nri h /.' S< " ™«ury Genera] . 
wnn?ih > i i i n> i > ° r Cuntmoit- 
wnaith (InlvurUKlea (AnptN.i. 

VVCnfoiJi” Liniilnn 

nl«l..li?I^ ,Jr ' rtJm ,h '’ Adliil- 
meiimt ‘Appcilnt- 

wVni.!.‘..Y U t 9?J. a Onlvprnlty ol 
llm ,n.. w' Prt i" 1 '' Bnci. WpI- 
S'" 1 ' Nf w Zealand, with 

My CIOfi " } 


The Open University 

Faculty uf Matheniatlra 

LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTING 

a ar " 'MVltl.U for 

M 0 ? hem a t e F eicVilt y" 1 if 

I'rAyi 1 ^ 1 * 1 , , -liquid htlVH U 

M“lirnm« utl, I D backnroumi 
° r , osperlnnce 
models tS lochr *°lo«v or data 
da to vri 1 i T ,m .? , u CO, * af 111 cuneli- 
in thB Ja l J.?. u ,v llQ Involved 

aB aV e °„ U tTnJVa?i n a b n“aM“ n - 

both mfiLn.. r ? h o roup as in 

Information ?y. , P f f 1 S^ no a ,? d 
«£B.020 - £l5 1 700> U . Per gca,a 

MfiSK! (Mathe) 

« -SSta? an i&sssr 
.* CldJitiB dais foe 


aPEtefc 

WIClOMful J a^WUi, : 

fsmrSfcA 

aa-sSfe: 

‘""ni and 

nvonuiaSnSSl'- 

LECTURESIUK 


Fellowships 


The University of 

Sydney 

Impair, ni.'»t 1.1 I'alhriUi.iv 

lectureship/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
NEUROPATHOLOGY 
W (TENURABLE) 

Heferenit no- 


liCil/lUBESajK Apiilkailons nr.' Invited 

r sent ^ssrav»= 

“SB55* Sasrtir Kssacsw: 

ASSOCIAT? , K. r , warcesaful applicant will 

PROFESSOR ; 


SScuveHarpor. Profoesor of 

“opartmantoi^,, 

involved 

•as 1 ' ievss 

Applicants a SKSl HoapU*, 1 - Teach I na and 

' np'prolwiaiB ^ fiXSK' “blM!* H th? 

?mSSSSStSA S^Si»v torh.iini.oa. 

sau3M& ss ■ssrsfciLisff; 

ifflThXl^2 r =: ^o, m r V for thrnn ynpra. 

2, , K!i^!L ha ^.‘ ,, «^L Salary raun«: Loaturor. 

2 ar,d IA27 233 - *S3.777 por 

edlw'rni* h" n ^ Wl Innum. Scnlnr Lecturer: 

clinic nl pharmacy. IAJ 6 S 4 I - S42.58B per 

Past O.CIinlCilWu,;,. 

, Appllr.ni* , " ,,fra “*>nropria.e. 

Brad “* w ■» Appllcadona. ([iinllna re- 
NnUm/JaV.. PJUpie lireDcano.. InrluUinu curricu- 

* oi S'"- lun vllou. list of inibllcatloitH 

hospital otperlemt. Itu,. ^ me nanins and uddrcsNca 

dihreo rararen.. tu the Ren- 
pain in Ihe wall s irar. University ot Sydney , 

(•inciting and reitini « - yju 2006. Australia, by 30 

raniineain clinical pFuiceti u, y 1936 . 
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Tho Upon University 

V uf Mlllllr lilallli s 

PROJECT OFFICER 

Apnll* anions i,n- lii v ■ l*-r| lor 
tin: ii.isl ul l>i'(ij«i. , (.If lia it |„ 

III,' ruillpaalinai I lisa 1 1 j I Lila- u| 

llii' T-ii'uliy of Mull lath a,. 

The i*. i-il l.s fur llirrr y*-nrs unil 
I* available lmine<llal..|y. 

Tho iionI Is asscirlain.l with 
u inalur nrr.jcd fimdn.i bv llu- 
srleiidi and Ena|lnnnrll,ii lli>- 

scurcla Luuiicil lu fur mat lam 

Tin hn-iKiiiy lull lolivH. Candi- 
dates for the i lost should Imvu 
pruui'iininilnn eaperlmu v and 
an Interest In soil ware o,i- 
(lliiiinrhui. Tho clulles of the 
post Include praparliit, compii- 
tor relutsrt lens ami video 
mnlerluls and llalslnn with 
external i.onBultams. The pus, 
would be suitable for tin appli- 
cant who has u broad back- 
ground in computing and 
would wish to gain niprrtlat. 
In the techniques uf dlsluni e 
educational and modern soft- 
ware engineering methods. 

Appointment will b« niiirtu 
at an appropriate point 
luirurdlng lu agt* hii*I Kxpnrl- 
CICC'I ui, ih« 1‘rulrat Offl ror 
fElAi salary scab ■ £8.020 - 
£12.7801. 

Further parilriilur* and np- 
pllLutiou forms muy lit: 
□binlned from tliu taa-nl-ir 
AHKlHtunt Burrolory f Maths, 
(4696/21. Faculty of 
Mlllheinutl'-H. Till! (J|>en Uiil- 
vnrsliy. Walton Unil, Milton 
Keynes MK7 6AA. nr Tel: 
Milton KeyiinH iu9DKi 
653784: there Is ii 24-hoor 
niiHWuriiiu nurvlrn on 653868. 

Clnslug date Tar npplira- 
tluns. 27|li Muy. (90649 I H I 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 

GENERAL PRACTICE 

Applications nro Invited fur 
this newly established Chair 
In the Department of Com- 
munity Medicine lennble Im- 
mediately. The holder oi the 
Chnlr will be rasponslble for 
the promotion of undororadu- 
Bto mid poaturadusta teaching 
and for developing the re- 
search Interests of the 5ub- 
dopurtment of Genernl Prac- 
tice. It is the Intention lu 
provide a clinical binye for tho 
successful candidate us a 
part-time partner In a sultnblo 
flfiiieritl practice In the city and 
the appoililen will be Invltad 
to discus* possible arrange- 
ments and spend time with 
various practices which have 
expressed Interest. 

Tli>< salary will be the some 
as fur u Clinical Pniteasor 
hnlrilii', ui, honurarv comiil- 
tan i (.ontrn, t with the NHS. 

Further particulars mn bt* 
m, milled from the personnel 

Department t Act, dm, tie Star- 
fl.iilt. The University. Shuf- 
llehl .810 2TN to whom ap- 
plu-al tons il copy. Should bn 
win by 9 June , B86- Ptoaan 
quote referi'tia:e H.4iWIJi. 
(906541 »■ 


University of 
Surrey 

Depart, ncnl nf Economics 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

The Department of Erono- 
ntlcs wishes to appoint a lec- 
turer to to mm '■iic-e dot let 
rrom 1 Octobei 1 986. The 
parson appointed would be 
expected to assist with the 
teaching of both undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate cournos 
anrt tci have a lively Interest In 
eefonomic research. A sound 
knowledge of quantitative 
economics and computing 
would ba an advantage but all 
good applicants will be care- 
fully considered. It Is expected 
that the appointment will bo 
made towards the lower end 
of tlm lecturers’ scale. 

Further particular), are 
available from the Academic 

Registrar I AAi. University of 
Surrey. Guildford. Surrey 
GU2 5XH, or Tel: Gulldrord 
(0483) 371281 , Ext. 2031. 

Applications from men and 
women. In the form °f “ 
curriculum vitae. Including 
the names and addresses of 
three referee*, should be sent 
to the same address by Friday 
30th May 1986 quoting the 
reference 505. |90M 1) HI 


University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Psychology 

temporary 
lectureship 
in psychology 

This post is made available by 
the secondment of Dr. a. 
Young to a Nuffield Founda 
tion Social Science Research 
Fellowship for one year. 

Applicants should prefer- 
ably have teaching or roaeardl 
experience In n*“ r “»Wjr® ° 
gy or developmental P»>’ c J’p ! ® 

gy. The a p po 1 n t m ® nt 1 . ? ° 

from 1 October 19B6 at tne 
latest, and the saiary win be 
within the first four P r 0 ' n ** £1 
the Lecturer acole i£8.02D- 
£g 495), 

further par heuiars and ap- 
plication form avollablo from 
the Establishment OttK* 
(quoting reference L26B/1S). 

fclflV' 

sant to errlve not later than zo 
Mav 1986. J 


Universitvof 

C-umbriffge 

*•1 -IT|S, |r .,1 | ^ 

temporary 

UNESTA HUSHED 

POST 

Applla nl ■•<(■>. .ale nn | ,,,, 

,, Ta-miiailiiiv (.■,,*•- 1 ,1 , |i,,. 
rs,m,||slia-*l |a,m |„ ||„. HlaaMs- 

t",?. 1 Ilia- Ml„ r , 

Will Irt- .„ I. r. Ini rx 

lewd 1 1,, I Him, m,, is 
S|>(a„Hll,ll- I ur (|„- I, ..„ |,|„,| , ,| 

mutllaimalb ill stnllsll. S |a, 
■ablliii. unit iha- iiadtti-.in.it I ■ % 
la, tijll-rullliliul I >-sl a a | a |, , j, ||,,- 
Fjn ulli a,l M.ith'-inulx s 
Thera- Is u |iur, It aal.ar Mi-i'al |a,r at 

btullsMl |j„. t,„, i,,>|,l I, ,i 1 1 , ms 

or,- lmiia -,1 traim i aiiiaili|.ii,-s iia 
any '»f thi-se air, -.is. 'Hit. |aa rbi'l 
uf u|,|a>, In tiiu.nl ,s I run i I 
1687 h " r 1,JMA ,,,3 ° 5i I n ' ini ■•■r 

I urliiaar Infurmnlliiii niiav |,n 
• *hii,,i,i-(| triim Tl,,' h,-i rnlurv, 
Sl.itlslla ill Lailiiiruiiary. 1 A .Mill 
Liiiim. CTiinliridaiia (.112 ISII, 
Tel: 0223 337'(99. Cl run ,,!• d 
epplla uiluias In* luaJlin, ■ iirrla u* 

lllll, Villi, a. u list „|,|,l|f 
Hulls unil Htc iihimcs ul (In pi- 
rnlnn-ea sli*,iild ■ a-iu Ii llic 
Si-, ra-lurv uf tli*- Api, , ilin- 
mams Cianiniliii-a. asuuii' 
□ drlra-ssi l,y lAih linn- I’lUA. 
, 9fi6fc!l a III 


University of 
Bristol 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

Applications nru Invitnd rrom 
suitably qualified candidal** 
for a temporary lectureship ln 
English tenable for twelve 
months rrom IbI Oclobor 
1986. The lecturer will be 
required to teach over a wide 
range of post-medieval En- 
glish literature. Salary will be 
within the range £8.020 to 
£9.880 according to ago. qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Further particulars should 
ba obtained from the Reg- 
istrar and Secretary. Universi- 
ty at Bristol, Senate Ilouae. 
Bristol BBS 1TH. to whom 
applications should be sent by 
6th June i quoting reference 
JCj. Applications should take 
tile form of a letter stating 
special academic and research 
Interests, including the names 
and addresses of three re- 
ferees and be accompanied by 
a curriculum vitae. H 1 


University College 
Dublin 

Department of Modern His- 
tory 

TEMPORARY 

appointmemt 

Applications ere Invited for s 
temporary, one-year 1986—87 
academia appointment In the 
Department of Modern His- 
tory. A strong preference will 
be given to candidates whose 
spado I Interest Is in Early 
Modern Continental Euro- 
pean History 1300—1800. 

The successful candidate 
will be appointed at the level 
of Assistant Lecturer at a 
point on the scale In accord- 
ance with qualifications and 
experience ,T he current Sol nry 
scale Is lr£9,363 — Ir£13.007 


UlltD mill UUIIUUIUMW.— 

experience. The current sol nry 
scale Is lr£9,363 — Ir£13.007 
(under review!. 

Prior to application, details 
ar application procedure 
should be obtained from tne 
Secretary end Bursar. Uni- 

varsity College, Beirield. Dub- 
lin 4. Telephone enquiries: 
693244, ext. 431. 

The dosing date for receipt 
of completed applications Is 
Thursday. 29 th May. 19B6.H1 

University of 
Reels 

Department of American 
Studies 

lectureship 
IN U.S. POLITICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In U.S. PollHM 
to fill the vacancy arisin g from 
the death or Dr. John Lees. 

The post Is tenable from 1 
October 1986 or 1“*“^ ,{** 

agreement. Balaryvvhhln the 

scale £8.020 - £13.700. 

Appl Ice tion forme and 
further particulars from the 
Registrar. University of 

KMle tCeole. Staffordshire 

sla saa. Closing ljBto: u ? 
j”alB86. (90611* HI 


Business 

Opportunities 

(90605) 


University of 
Aberdeen 


RESEARCH FELLOW 
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For Sale and 
Wanted 
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PolytcchnicK 


University uf 
Southampton 

l)i',iuT,ninu, ol Nhith'-mnili h 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

AppliLHilons are Invited for 
qii 5.E.U.C. Research Fel- 
lowship. The appohltue will 
work with DrC.j.S. Clarkn In 
the eif.ii nf siipnruruvllv or 
supri nymiastrk fl*:IUs. Appll- 
cuntv tliniiUI hulrl. or l>n nnoui 
to complete, a doc, oral clciircb 
nnd h n vi i rr search c*p'rrlriKi 
In llii* Aren . 

The appointment will com- 
ma nru an 1.9.86 end will be 
available Tor a period of 2 
yaars. Salary on scale: £8.020 
> £8.305 per annum (under 
review i . 

Further purtlculan may ba 
obtained from Mr D W 
Powell. Staffing Department, 
The University. Hiahfield. 
Southampton 909 3NH. tu 
whom nppIlL-atlunH <3 copies 
[runt U K. appllrunlv, Btiuulil 
be sent nut Inter thun 27 Mny 
1986 quatlnu reference 1 738/ 
A/TIIES. 190648, H2 


University of 
Warwick 

School of Industrial and Busi- 
ness Studios 

TEACHING/ 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW- 

JUST-IN-TIME 

MANAGEMENT 

The Manufacturing Policy and 
Secretary Oroup or the School 
of Industrial and Business 
Studies has launched n re- 
search programme Into Jus t- 
In-TImo MnnoDoment IJITI, 
and wishes to appoint a re- 
sesrcti/tearhlng fellow Ip sup- 
port this programme, in tne 
first Instance the successful 
candidate will be involved in 
working on e JIT eupp! V pro- 
ject in two companies. Ho or 
■he would olio be reBponalble 
for developing sod running n 
couree In JIT Management. 
Candidates should nove S 
thorough understanding of Uie 
manufacturing environment. 
Research or coneulllng exPSTl" 
* nee. ae well os computing 
knowledge, would be an 
advantage. The post will he 
for three years and would be 
on the Lecturer scale: £8,020 
- £13,700 p.n. 

Further partleulara and op- 

S ilica tion forms ere available 
rum tho Registrar. University 
or Warwick, Coventry CV4 
7AI (0203 S23627I quoting 
Ror. No. 42/A/86/L. Closing 
date 27th May 1896 


Appointments 

Wanted 


Liverpool Diocese 

WANTED ENERGETIC 
COMMITTED PRIEST 

For Ihe pout nf Chaplain «u 
Liverpool Polytechnic. 

Further details may be 
obtain nd from the nirrctor of 
Education. Church llaui*. 1 
Hanover Street. Liverpool I- 1 
JDW. Clonlihl (into hxr fflP- 
pllrat Ions May 30. 1986- 

..(906701 H30 


Holidays and 
Ac commodation 

ORI8COLL HOUSE HOTEL, 200 
■Ino'Q roonia, £63 par week, 
aartial board. Apply 1 
Rjhw Kent Road. London 
sir 4VT. Toll ion 70S 
. 4l fa. (68*36) - H25 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN GENETICS 

AprilicAiions afo invited lor Ihe above post which v„ii te available 
Irom 1 September 1986 

The success lul candidate will bo required ta play a maio* rote in 
development and leaching of molecular gen eucs and con in bate io 
ihe teaching oi other aspects ol genetics and appropriate areas ol 
biology to honours degree and HNC levels and pursue related 
research interests. 

Closing date. 30 May 1986 

PSYCHOLOGY UNIT 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Two year temporary post tenable from \ September 1986 Teach- 
ing will be mainly on undorgiaduate courses in individual 
differences, testing and assessment and social psychology • 
Closing dato: 16 Juno 1906 
Salary Scale lor both Iho above vacancies:- 

Lecturer II £8,076-12.945 

So nlor Lecturer £ 1 1 .950 - E 1 5.045 

Application form and further details for both posts may ba 
obtained from Ihe Staffing Offlco (Ext. 364) 


polytedme 


Gipsy Lane, Headlngton, 
Oxford, 0X3 OBP 
L-..- Telephone: 
nSW! Oxford 64777 


SENIOR LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

and 

LECTURER 11/SENfOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

Salary: £1 2,906 - £1 6,083 Inclusive (SL) 

£9,114 - £16,083 Inclusive (LII/SL) 

Applications are invited tor two posl9 within the School o! Quantitative 
Studies. 

The successful applicants will contribute to teaching o! Systems Analysis 
and Design. Data Processing and Compulingona range ot mainly business 
mated degree and diploma courses, as weH as some courses In oltw 
disciplines, and be expected lo make a significant contribution to course 
development. 

Preference win be shown to candidates with recent experience ot business 
computer systems and microcomputing. Experience in any ot ihe following 
areas would also ba an advantage: Networks. Structured Systems Design. 
Office Automation. Computing for Small Businesses, Accountancy 
Applications. 

Application forms end further details ere available from the Personnel 
Department, South Bank Polytechnic, Borough Road, London SE1 
OAA. Telephono 01-928 3812 (answering service fl.00 am lo 6.00 pm). 
Please quote Ref: 0/4. 

Closing date (or applications: 21.5.86 

77is Potytachflic Is an Equal Opportunities Employer {72886) 

South Bank 


Teaching for tomorrow 
In the heart of London 

THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

School of Engineering 

Director of Studies In Mechanical 
and Aeronautical Engineering 
HoD Grade V £17, 490-El 9,392 

Applications are invited Tor this senior post in ihe School 
of Engineering. The appointee will be responsible for the 
schemes of study associated with this discipline. These 
include MEng, BEng and BTEC HND courses. 

Candidates for the post should have high academic 
qualifications and should also ba corporate members of 
an appropriate Institution or have similar professional 
qualifications. 

It is expected that successful candidates will have held 
senior academic positions in Polytechnics or Universities 
and hava considerable experience in course/scheme 
development. 

Please quote reference 099. 

Application forme and further particulars from:- The 
Staffing Officer, The Hatfield Polytechnic, P0 Box 
10S, College Lane, Hatfield, Herts. ALIO SAB. Tel: 

(07072) 79802. 

Closing dale 23rd May 1986. (?2B75) 


Personal 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOMEN 
Trom £30 qrniiind aamv day. 
8nlarl«d Woman 'a Past, at 


LohM Lid.. 173 Ftanent 81.. 
W1 .Far wrlttun quote apply 
01-^34 1794. If 1 (031 TfSl 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisement^ 
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Applications are invited lor the following academic posts 

Salary ranges Lll C8.076-E1 1,958 Bar C12.945 
SL ei1.958-n4.046 Bar Cl 5.045 
PL E14.013-C15.600 Bar Cl 7.619 

The Polytechnic operates a wide range of courses at degree 
and postgraduate level, and has a vigorous and successful 
record of consultancy and research, both of which are encour- 
aged and promoted positively. 


Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Lii/SL: Mechanical and 
Production Engineering 
(Ref A4) 

I Applicants should be graduate Mechanical or Production 
Engineers with expertise in any subject areas within these 
flefds incfudlng foe new computer-based technologies. 
Interested parties may telephone Professor F. W. Travis or Dr. 
A.I.C. Webb informally, on Sunderland 76191, lor further 
information. 

Department of Pharmacology 

Lll In Pharmocoiogy (Ref A8) 

Applicants should possess a good honours degree in Phar- 
macology and a higher degree would be an advantage. The 
major requirements are for expertise in experimental phar- 
« nd ™ aptitude for teaching this subject. Closing 
date 30th May 1986. 3 

Department of Maths & 

' Computer Studies 

Lil/SL and PL in 

Computing (Ref A9) 

rese^rrh^n r araHa 0 radl ( a,8s W'* h induslria I/commercial, 

IS 

em& & 8 “ S ^pS.ing re9UlarlV ' h ° Se 


Department of Business 
Management 

PL in Accounting (ref A5) 

Applicants should be able to give academic, practical and 
professional leadership in Financial Management and Man- 
agement Accounting. The post will also Involve administrative 
responsibilities and an obligation to promote course develop- 
ment. Experience and expertise in computer applications will 
be an advantage. 




IS SUNDERLAND 
111 POLYTECHNIC 


PL in Human Resource 
Management (Ref A6) 

Applicants should be able to give academic, practical and 

? rofessional leadership in Human Resource Management, 
he broad discipline area covers the application of psychology 
and sociology In the business management. Training, Indus- 
trial Relations and Organisation Development. 


LII/SL in Management 
Studies (Ref A7) 

The main thrust of teaching duties will focus on Organisational 
and Job Design-related Issues. Industrial Relations and Func- 
tional Management. The successful candidate will be 
expected to make a general contribution to a wide range of 
courses. These include the undergraduate and post 
expenence courses within the Department of Business Man- 
agement. service teaching for other departments, and the 
short course activities of the Business School. The post also 
involves making a contribution to course development. 
Faculty of Education 

Applications are sought in the following areas:- 

HSF i n 5 us i nass Studies Teacher Education (Ref A1) 
i iKe!" ! n Cra Desi 9 n and Technology (Ref A2) 

LII/SL in Primary Education (Creative Arts witli Drama) (Ref 

^nnfn^rS 3 ?’ re f enl and relevant teaching experience at the 
cffi 8Ub i 0Cts ls ossontial. 

deta f fi 'a K > i er J tS ’ a .PP |,cat,on forms and further 
rnnHLuLlP bl ? fror ^ P 0raonn e | Department, Sunder- 
dertanri ^F^ 7 Pc"’ Lan 9 ham T °wer, Ryhope Road, Sun- 
7 F’ V tele P hone 0783 76231 ext 1 1 Closing 

2??roplla“ “^ u , mbo?. rd “ ay 1986 ' P,MSe <,U0,i 


Faculty of Business and 

(Rof: AAI340) 

ooo'n^M f llna 7 “PB™* 61 *” to tho study of business andm*™ 0 and functions! areas to lead 

SchoollProfessor of Law (Ref* AA/ 341 ) 

sSSSSNigsaaa 

D..n« feuhv „, Mr ^ . 

SBlaty: loll posts) Burnham Group VI C1861B to C2C1511 (unde, review). 

Un^SaPoiXch!^. T B Pe ' 3annB,0,fic * 

Closing Data: 30th MtytSaC. 


F0R DETAILS OF ADVERTISING IN THE T.H E S 
PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW ’ 
01-253 3000 EXTN 226 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Loyal Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATOR 

<£6.3Z4-£7.122 p.n.l 
nay sward pending 
Tho Data Protection Act 1 984 

, A . Bond honours oraduate. 

prerarahly | n law. la required 
Hnrf M r Bm na thB Use kg round 
«Si» hCl ? rs Influencing the 
enactment and admlnlatratlon 

?BB4 h ln D n- l i. Pr . 0tBCt,0n A « 
* / ,n Particular, the work 

will focus on tha Impact or the 
^5,°" organisations and the 
pr controls and sofo- 

Sr the Act C ° d “ * ™»ult 

wil¥. -S£SK“ .SSSi S 

Sasssr- 35 * 

^lytochnic. Burton BtrSS 
Nottingham ngi 4BU tSS. 


Conferences and 
Seminars 


A MAJOR TEACHINGANDlSS? 
INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDucS 

SENIOR LECTURERS (2) IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
AND ITS ORGANISATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

dates should have an Honours degrea SSS 
and relevant teaching / and" or 
experience. Relevant areas Include all deSsS 

nS™ 1 0,,, “ a>9Usms 

sssaisaa 

. taEdEnIstratlon 018 where a PP r0 P^ a, s to departmeS 

SALARY SCALE 

£1 3.710-El 5, 21 9 (BAR) £17.280 

hfo C fn? ^« d .S anl u r Le t c,ur ® r appointees may besfc 
ble for consideration for Readership deslgnslionr 
accordance with College procedures w 

^ l SSS5. ,or n?J. rom ,hB personnel officer. 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
COWCADDENS ROAD. GUSGOW S 
(tel: 041 331 2043) to be returned within 14 days of I 
the appearance of this advertisemen t. 

|71«Ci 

GLASGOW HI 

COLLEGE ^ 

Of TECHNOLOGY* 

A Scottish Central Institution 


(^|) Teesside Polytechnic 

^ ^ Department of Electrical, 

Instrumentation & Control Engineering 

Applications aid Invltod (or sovornl posts; 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
ELECTRONIC AND COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

Leclmpr Il'Sonlw lnciuFuf Snlary- Cfl.076- El 2.945 lotftclencyMf)- 

C 14.048 (wort bar) - Cl 5.645 per anwn 
Solary on appOWmofil ir. Lociuror II will bo no grentw than £12.«S p« 

Salary on nppolrtmoni lo Sonioi Lecturer will bo no pigater than CM.W !* »* *"- 
Appointments may bo rnnflo al Senior Lociuror lovot for Bppfcantj win 
quallfJcationa and oxparlonco. 

Thoso vBcandus ansa from nn sxpn/isJon In lha *ork cH tba Dspsrtnwni in»»Wl 
Infonnailon Englnsailng . 

Tho matoi degron courses Involvofl bio ina MSo fntoimatlon 
(Hora) Computer Tochnolooy. and lha BEng (Hohl) InstnimantsWr 
Engineering. 

Contribution Is specihcally Bought for Ihe following arBaa: 

COMPUTER COMMUNICATIONS AND 
COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE AND MICROPROCESSOR SYSTEM 
VLSI AND ADVANCED LOGIC DESIGN 
Applications are invited from graduates with relavanl Industrial O' acadJ^JSS 
and graduates who have recently obtained a higher degree in B w'*®"**- 
dates wiB be e» ported to engage In research endfor indusMt! coruullsncy 

Closing date for applications: 31st May 1986. ^ 

An Equtl Opportunity Employer. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
HISTORICAL STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN CULTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL STUDIES 
Ref: 142b 

Applications are Invited for the post of Lecturer II In 
on the B.A. (Honours) degree in Cultural Studies and in 
Studies. This is a temporary 1 1 month replacement ^ 

Gray, who will ba on a Nuffield Scholarship in 1988*7- 
Candidates will be expected to leach on the social theory ^ 
and to contribute to the teaching In nineteenth cenWY 
social history on both degrees. 

8alary: £8,076 pro-rata 

Closing Date: Friday 23rd May 1 986 - p 

Application forme and further particulars 
Perwonitel Office, Portsmouth Polytechnic, Nufflelfl 
SL Michael's Hoad, Portsmouth POI aED.Telepf 10119 


POLYTECHNIC 
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Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education continued 




HONG KONG 
POLYTECHNIC 


Da Hang Kong Polytechnic invites applications for ihe following post lensble 
(rom September 1BB6: 

Principal Lecturer in Mathematical 
Education 

Department of Mathematical Studies 

The sopoirise will leach courses in Mathematics with a bias towards applications. 
The successful candidate will be expected to Involve himseiWwrseil mih course 
punning end other admlnlsiratlve/ecadsmlo actrvllles. Preference will be given lo 
onjidafsi with admlnlstTHlIve experience end up-lo-dsta knowledge of education 
whotfogy devefopmems. 

CsndldalBs should have (a) a good honours degree, preferably wim advanced 
Mrees at doctorate level In a relavanl area: (b) subslantial profession alleaching' 
nsearch experience; and (c) proven administrative ability. 

Salary range- HKS247.820 - S307.260 p.a. (currently under review) (El - 
ISCS1 1.75 81 22.4 .SB). 

Commons of Service: Appointment on 2-year contract Initially. Continuation 
Owsafur is eub|ecl to mutual agreement. Benefits Include a terminal gratuity ol 
25 % of basic salary received over entire com reel period, long leave, subsidised 
accommodation, medical and dental benaMs and children's education aBowance. 
further Information and application forma ara obtainable from lha Associa- 
tion ot Common waaHh Universities (Apple), John Foiler House, 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1 H OPF. Completed application lorme should be returned 
by SO Hay 1006. with lha first copy direct to the General Secretary, Kong Kong 
polytechnic, Hunghom, Kowloon, Kong Kong, end the eecond copy to the 
Asiodalkxi of Commonwealth Universities, 

(72871) 


Tasmanian State 
Institute of Technology 

DEAN 

OF EDUCATION 

(Rof. No. 121B6I 

The Tasman I an State Inetl- 
luio Is a mult id feci pHnm-v 
higher education fnstltutlon 
based in Launceston. Tlie ln- 
itltutB orfors a wide ramie of 
progruimen of prareselonal 
education in teacher educa- 
tion, business studios, npplied 
science, nursinq. social work, 
tenoral studies, nrchltecture 
sod plannlnu. enntneerlnn and 
srt. Due to tho Impendfnn 
rellrement of the foundation 
Desn of Education, the Insti- 
tute seeks n replacement to 
take up appointment early In 
19BT. 

The Division of Education, 
wlih an enrolment of over 700 
equivalent full-time students. 

Is currently tho lamest divi- 
sion in the institute. It pro- 
vides 4 year In tears led 

courses of pro-servlco teacher 
Mutation lending to tho 
swsrd of Rschelor ot Educs- • 
Uoo in nine spue tollst nrens. ft 
•Iso provides pontaraduntnn 
Diploma end Master’s degree 
courses In education, and an 
underurariuatp lllplomn of 
Teach Inn (T.A.F.E.I course. 

The Dean of Education Is 
responsible for thu nriideinic 
«nd arimlntBti-stlvo loudnrstilp 
of the Division, and is a 
member of the senior manage- 
ment group within the Instl- 
luie. Tho position calls for 
dose liaison with the touchnr 
•duration profession in Tas- 
mania and lit other higher 
education institutions. 

, Applicants will ho tism-ctecl 
lo have a relevant higher 
degree and academic ntandino 
commensurate with the levnl 
of the position. They should 
■Iso have hod wide experience 
In teaching and teacher educa- 
tion programmes und should 
understand the needs of 
Practice. oriented pre-*orvlco 
In-service proura mmes 
and he able to give strong 
leadership In relation to the 
development of postgraduate 
Programmes, 

..The position ls tenurablo at 

Principal Lecturer 1 level. 

• no successful applicant will 
■erve B s Dean for a term of up 
{? , f 1ve years In the rirst 
insltnce, with the possibility 
2! ■ further term or terms. 
Th® carrent salary level for 
jha Dean l Level I) la SA37.056 
w annum. 

J&WIrias of en academic/ 
jroreaaionol nature should be 
to Dr. C. A. 

, o r'»horty Director. Tel: 
lanii. 36 0331. Further de- 
Sl^tafomiBlIon la available 
00 request to the Director. 

-jApplIcatlons, quoting the 
jrjT" reference number, and 
sdd^ ln ° thB names and 
slMmS*?" 9 f tKrea referees. 

cT ld forwarded to: Dr. 

Flaherty. Director. 
TiSS, l#n State Institute or 
P.o. Box 1214. 
a£aui?«P n . Taa. 7230, Au- 
ahoiiM Condidatea In the UK 
l hair send a copy or 

Sorrl, * PPllcat Iona to the 
Man Y.V7L Oeneral , Aaaocla- 
venini 99 mmonWB * ,lth u "l- 
Bquail? ae Oordon 

Huere, London WC1H OPF. 

m^ nadat0: l5jUnB 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 


Luton College of 
Higher Education 

Required for 1 September 
1986 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER in 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
(£14»O13-£17,610) 

to play a leading role within n 
large deportment, and contri- 
bute to one or more or the 
following: digital control sys- 
tems; computer hardware: 
communications syslemB. 

LECTURERS 11/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURERS in 
MANAGEMENT 
(£8,076-£l 5,045) 

Energetic, entrepreneurial 

staff required eble to contri- 
bute to o range of management 

development programmes. 

proven expertise In financial 
tiBpeciB. quantitative 

methods, or operations man- 
agement an advantage. Com- 
puter and ay stoma appllca- 
tlona knowledge essential. 

Application form* and 
further particular from tho 
Assistant Dlroclor. Luton 
College or Higher Education. 
Put terldge Bury. H«{hin 
Road, Luton. Tal: (03821 

3411 1, returnable by l6 Mgr. 
Interviews far 
candidates will be held on 23 
May. 

Beds. C.C. la an equal 
opportunities employer. hb 


DE U SALLE COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
HOPWOOD HALL - MIDDLETON - MANCHESTER. 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 

LECTURER II (full-time) 

A vacancy exists for a person to leach ihe B.Sc with courses in 
animal systemallcs, cell biology, animal physiology, animal 
behaviour or ecology and human biology 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

LECTURER II - temporary 
half-time 

A vacancy exists for a person to leach B.A. courses in early 
modern history. Preference given to a candidate with a strong 
background in English/British History of this period. 

Appointments for 1st September 1968 
Closing date for applications - 23rd May 1966 
Application forma and further details from Tho Principal, Os 
La Salle Collage of Higher Education, Middleton, Manchealer, 
M243XH - 


ROYAL COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE 
BULMERSHE COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 



THE KEY to successful 
s\3§) home-hunting can be 
yours for just £2.58 per 
Tr line in the A ncommoda UQn 
f Wanted columns in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
^ every week. 

TheTimes HigherEducation 


I | | ff— 1 SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY 

(( =nlMh COUNCIL 

^|| I H Ika SOUTH GLAMORGAN 

INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION CARDIFF 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS & LIBERAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES & COMMUNICATION 
Applications ere myriad for Ihe post ol 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN TOURISM 

To commenco (Julies as soon as povvtriB 

Salary acale: El 4, 01 3- £17,619 

Applicants lor this post should havB a postgraduate quatfieetron logelher 


Tha succassiul candidate will be required io load a team leaching on ihe 
proposed BA degree In Tounsm The institute ofieis a wide ranged Travel 
& Tourism Courses 

Further da tails and application forms may ba obtained from the 
Personnel Officer. South Glamorgan Institute ol Higher Education, 
Cyncoed Centre. Cyncoed Road, Cardiff CF2 8XD; Tolaphone Cardiff 
(0222) 551111. Ext. 3352. Completed application tonne should bs 
returned wlihln fourteen daya of the publication of this adverHaemanL 
Applications era welcomed Irom suitably qualified peoplGiogardtessot ihwr 
sox. marital stelus, race, religion, colour or disability 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Fop Autumn Term 1986: 

LECTURER AND 
ADVISER IN 
PRIMARY 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Education Commltio" . 

wmm 

PafcE.“ vancad diplomas end 

'Sr&iretx 

fi, For fi |Lr P lheV d-tall- writ- to 

stomped Bd ^?,““f 0 5J V ’9*hould 


DORSET 

msm fir?. 

Ol- ilUjlii.K 
1:1 »UC AT IOM 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Principal 


Applications ere Invited lor the post of College Principal. It 16 expected 
that the succasBlul applicant will taKe up Ihe appointment on or before the 
1st January 1087. 

Safety - £26.075 p.e. plus emoluments. 

The closing date tor applications (no lorms) will bB 301h May 1886. 
Further details may be obtained Irom the Chief Administrative 
Officer Bulmershe College ot Higher Education, Woodlands Avenue, 
Earley, Reading, Berks, Telephone (0734) 6633B7. 

Berkshire County Council Is an equal opportunity employer. 


Applications are invited fora 1 year temporary appointment 
of Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer Psychology. The person 
appointed will be a graduate with clinical experience who 
will leach students in Social Work and contribute lo courses 
in Nursing and Hearth Education. 

Salary! £8,076 - £1 5,045 

Closing date: 23 May 1986 

Further details and application forme fromi 

The Staffing Officer 

Dorset fnstllute of Higher Eilucatlon 

Walllsdown Road, POOLE, Dorset BH12 5BB 

Tali 0202-5241 1 1 Ext. 8031 


ChrietChurch College 
Canterbury 

Required for lb" Autumn 
Term 1386. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN LANGUAGE 
STUDIES 

To leach on Initial and 
|n-Bervica teacher training 
courses. Ca nd Id otes should bo 
able to make a cany ibut Ion In 
tha areas of uppllod Hneutoy” 
and lanouson lent Ulna 

methods (TEFL, and Prob- 
ably also Modern Languages!. 
A particular Interest In Phone- 
tics and phonology la highly 
desirable. This Is n fixed term 
appointment tor 3 years. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
AND RESEARCH 
OFFICER IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

To contribute to nndor- 
oraduate and in-sntvlce 
courses «nd to carry oul re- 
search for the Heel th Edue a 
tlon council a Look Alter 
Yours oil 1 Project. 
national Centre Is hoard at the 
College. Applicants shouia 
have good specialist qualifica- 
tions In health education nnd 
fmnDrlfiikce of relevant ra- 

search In essential -Thlals n 
fixed term appointment for v 
years. 

For further jletallB Wlte to 
PrlnclDdl ft oBcroipry i 
Christ Church College. Cnn- 
„™ h ,,L cti 1QU, encloslnn a 

not later then 16 May 1956. 
(90633) 


Research and 
Studentships 

Sheffield 

research 

STUDENTSHIP 

SSSHuwt* 

already done «>. 

weSiWflSiWS"'*- 

forms sro “ v *"° Dopertmeni 

Personnel The iflij - 

( Acadom le s < 8 ™ d "g 1 0 2TN . 

snd“ sh’ould bo |9Bfi7'plo““ 

ass,” ■"'-■•sa ", 

.. .fleaess! • . ,,„r >[. 


Research and Studentships continued 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

In Chemical Engineering 
(fixed-term post - 3 years) 
Applications us invited tar the above 

a' E “'5rics.s".TJS 

Mioostmctore ol Powder Gonqucu 
and Iho Influence ol particTa pmpartw 
on the uniaxial oompactlon proceet. 


Candidates iMiM dd g^Bdualto jn 
Enolneeiina. F^nnaty. Wrynlta and 
MdariBl 8<WjtKl>miyo»ptogcal 
expedite In phyrtcal Bdeoipum mae- 
sursmantB and ajmputor 
BdvanlMBOus. Salaiy in raw E7.M6 
- Cfl.OOOpa (under iBvtow)Huperan- 
nuabla. opportunfly lo regWer tor a 
higher d agree. 

kTwTmI opportunity jmrptoyeh 

BBMUV £ 

394). CI«lno M - pi4S1J 


University of 
Liverpool 

Depart men » or Elocirleal 
EiiOinenHna untl Eleclponlci 

Applications spo 

from suitably qualified PHyal- 
clata or EngineorB for “ 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

dost on a project concerning 
thS development of n novel. 

Opto- Electronic In»trumont«- 

Hon for Pownr Bvvltchaoer 
Monitoring. 

The succpsnrnl oPPl'roni 
will be expected to UfJ** 
closely wlih collaborating U.K 
Industries . Experlmoiit nl ePtl 
tuile la regnrded m ijore 
e.saiitlal than oxueclepca or 
either optical Tlbro Inst rU- 
mnntat Ian ur iiower • wile’ll- 

near Tim appolnliiient wolll d 
provide nn Ideal opportiiiilty 
io gnln relevant f l' 1 
n new nnd growlnn tnclinolo- 
nlcnl field with definite rarnor 

proapects. 

IiiULnl salary wltlilu Uie 
ranne £B.030 - £9.493 per 
annum . 

Further pnrtlctilare an* 1 “JP- 
olicatluii forms nwr . nn 
obtained from Tho Rnoishyr. 
The Untvereliy i P.O. Hox 147. 
Liverpool L69 3BX hy whom 
completed forms wboiild l»i' 
recnlvod not tolnr than 23 Mair 
1986. Quote ror RV ' 7 l S , „ 
THUS. <90642! IHE 


South Bank 
Polytechnic 

Applications ore invited 
from suitably qualified |ioo- 
pia for the following posts-.- 
1. Department of 
Mathematics and Hcalin 
Simulation Resenrcn 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Biliary: £6.379 - £7.639 
Inclusive 

Applications are Invltod for 
a three year research poS l 
funded by the 
Investigate the use or discrete 
OYfint simulation in modelling 

tha Investigation anc1 

monl or cardiology patient*. 
Thera Is close co-operation 
with OtiV* Hospital and ihe 
pro tort is very aultnble for 
pli.D. research. 

Other projects are onaolng 
In related fields and there ere 
opportunities for some 
leaching. 

Plans, nuota Ref: HA'M. 

2. 1 ust if ii to of Environmental 
Engineering and Saiitn 
Eaatiirn C)as 

SERCCASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
ENERGY 
ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH PROJECT 

An cniifn&rrliiu. phyulcs or 

aMrtirtsMt.rJn 

SEBC (Case) roue arch project 
with South Eastern Gas. The 
project loading to a Ph-I>. > 
nn analysis or _ B"s onorey 
consumption of tuilldln«« 
haatlna nlaul. MafhomatKel 
mode I ling of hnatlno plant ana 
controls will bo required 
along with some statistical 
analysis. 

The work will ba conducted 
at die institute of Environ- 
mental Englnenrliio and also 
at the HEOAS central tabor- 
atnrlea dose by. SEQAS will 
aupplomeiil tho aianrtari a 

seHTc grant with £ 1 . 00(1 par 

annum and expenses, with ihe 
use of their lubornlorv and 
cam Pin Inn fndlltlos. The s;u> 
ceasf ill applicant mny have Ihe 
opportunity to carry bid aome 

lacliirlnn'teuclilud duties. 

I* lease quote Ref: RA/S6. 

Applh-ailon forms and 
further del ails of the above 
pouts ore available from the 
PorfiomiL'l Department. South 
Bank polytechnic. _ Borough 
Road. London BE1 OAA. Tel! 
01-926 3319 (answering are- 
vlce 9.00 o.nt. to S-00 p.ni.1. 

Ciuslnn date for bppUch- 
ilons: 50th May 1986. 

Thn Polytechnic la an Equal 

?^Y'^ ou 1 P- mp, °&ra 


Brighton Pol ytechnic 

nepnrtmnnt of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

SERCCASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN COLLABORATION 
WITH NEI PARSONS 
LIMITED 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates with a gaud 
Honours Degree In Electrical 
and Elerrranlc Engln earing or 
Physics to undertake fun- 
damental studies Into the "■ • 
lUonllflcatlon and location of 
iliermal/nlectriuil degradation 
mechanisms or materia Is with- 
in large high -power machine*. 

Tha person to bo appointed 
should liu vo a good knowledge 
and interest. In thn areas of 
Physics of Materials. Com- 
putation and Microelectro- 
nics. 

The post is now varani and 
ran he taken imniediatsly. 
Finance Is available for sm- 
denta who have already been 
supported far one year by 
SERC. 

Appointment* will be for 
two yanrn (renewable for a 
thlrril nnd the successful ap- 
plicant will be expected to 
register for uit M.Fhii./PIt.n. 
of the C.N.A.A. 

Application form* and 
further parllmlars avullnhln 
from I'eraonurl nrpsrimrnt. 
Brighton Polytechnic. Mithras 
House. MoulseLOonih. Bright- 
on BN2 4 AT. Tel: Brighton 
(02731 6936S5. Ext. 2336. 

Closing date: May 2B. *" 

1906731 Hlg 

University of 

Liverpool 

POSTDOCTORAL 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Ochool or Chemistry 
Applications are invited for 
an SERC Postdoctoral Eanlor 
Research Assistant to work 
with Dr- R.C. Starr and. Dr. 

S.M. Walker on the use of 
flash vacuum pyrolysis to pro- 
duce novel, highly reactive 
mononmrs for homo- and co- 
polymer lea lion nnd on the 
modi Th ar luu of polymer siir- 
faers by flash pyrolyticnlly 
generated reactive Interniadl- 
atBB. The work will suit a 
synthetical organic cliunilsL 
who wishes tu onlu mirarlonct 
in the polymer field. The post 
is financed tor two years from 
1st actnbnr. 1986. inrarmal 
annulrien can hn made hy Tel: 
031-109 6029. Ext. 2148 or 
256 B. 

IiiltlHl salary will ha either 
£ 8.020 or £8.803 per annum- 

Applications, together with 
the names of tlireu rafarena. 
shcuiid be i-Hcelved not later 
than 1st July. 19116. by the 
KauUtrur. The University, 
l*.0. BO* 147. Liverpool 1.69 .. 
BBX. Quote Ref: RV'736X .-> 

, TUBS. 1906411 HI3 
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Research and Studentships continued Administration continued 


University of 
I^iccHter 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Aliplif mimii .in- im n* «l ( ■ lr 
n II fan. i i-i h Asm^lriiir . Ii-iici M lt; 
lor uji irt inu n-qji. io imdi-r- 
tok«- rr«i-un ti im il,,. Iff aT 01 If 
f&Miaih liivnli t-il In liifrUHli <i-' - 
«UMr rt-iiltire-nif-m. The ri- 

sejrih i-> lirtlim < iin.lin t.-.] 

(."‘"Hv tiv till- [}r|liirtnili|lt uf 
Eioji.milc*. Linivi-rsiiv of 
Li'ifoMtr . ii nd Di'iiuriincin ■ if 
r.'oiinriKijc.n MxniiiieinHiii . 
IfriJy f-r-.fi v ci H.-aUi,,,,. h „,| | b 
ruudf-d t.y th«- h> liwrn A En- 
UliK-erlnn Kis«nr.h Omnrll. 
A duI J r iimn Blum Id li.ivn M rc . 

ciint first ili'iirri- in niiuinptrr- 
ina ond un liiicn-M In aruim- 
inlm ami inaiiuuerlal issues. 
* >0 prfvlum knukvledin! nf 
econoinit appraisal lerhmnurs 
■" ' ■ , ¥ , V ,l " d: ,h " project will 
provide an uppnrtunliv far tlin 
riant candidate to widen tlin,' 
ner knasvlednu and exporj- 
etice. 

An appHcoiioii form and 
furl liar cIkiuim ran he 

Jihialm-cl from Professor 
uraruo Normnii, Tyler Prufos- 
or Erunumlc*. ami Head of 
fli-purl nie lit. iirnnrimanl of 
El "liontlin. L'nlvrrsitv of 

I .Vnl versify Komi. 

Lolri-Mlrj- ut I 7RH. Tlie untf. 
rlimtod stnrijiin dun- is lac 

siiould bn submitted by IS 
lillli: 1926. |!lUh7il HI2 


Aberystwyth 

The University College 
of Wales 

Uepartment of Applied 
Mothematfra 

Applications are Invited from 
amiably quall/loU Scientists 
for the pout of 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to work in tha general area of 
■The Optimum Rhaology for 
Injection Moulding-'. The 
work la under the direction of 
Professor K. Walters and Is 
funded by the DRITE scheme 
or the EEC. The salary will be 
on I he I A acala ZB. 020 to 
£9.495 per annum and the 
past la ror three yeera com- 
mencing as soon aa possible. 

Application forma and 
further particulars can be 
obtained from tha Siarffno 
Officer, The University Col- 
lege or Wales. Old College. 
King Street. Aberystwyth 
SYB3 BAX tTel. 0970 3(77 
Ext. 207), Cloning dote Tor 
applications, Friday 23 May 
I9BB. H12 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


LONDON BOROUGH OF MERTON , 

WIMBLEDON SCHOOL OF ART 

The Governing Body invites applications for the post oi 

PRINCIPAL 

,E£? 

is graded Burnham Group IV. Salary; £22,287 per annum. 

IhttitS takB „ lnto distinctive character of 

1 ^ , S£ r .? a l ,0 r a !^ e| 2. U,aUon and the uniqueness of 
its Courses, particularly In the field of Theatre. 

nli)?*£ JLjL antlclpated applicants will be practising 

?2 d aSS WI ^ 9 lven to candidates 

P®2 icu,are may be obtained Irom tha 
StortoS Rocreat,on * London Borough of 

Kl 1 ' “ uo 5 t, o n Apartment, 10th Floor, Crown House 
London Road, Marten, Surrey SM4 6DX - Tel oi-Sk 

b| 8 !i rt Stay , 1^r ,,,8lBti app,teallon *« ho ulcl be returned 
mmoN rs an equal oppomuNiTtEs euployep 


Administration 


Education 

Soulbuiy H,T. Group 9 


) available 


from Ihe Director of Education at County HalL 

l!oJKf 8 S 3 C en "' tep ' wllh 17 ^ "™p pi«»- 

Please quota ref.AISIO. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

CountyHall-Weal Brldgtord 

Nottingham NG2 70P^ 


THE INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS 

A professional association now In Its 75th year Invites applications for the two created 

posts of 

Membership Secretary 
Examinations Secretary 

Both posts will be in the salary range £13-15,000. 

Ttw Institute, located In North London, has some 6,000 members and conducts examinations In many Janauonag and 
at several levels, for some 10,000 candidates per year. 

Bolh appointees will report to the General Secretary and will be expected to assume total responsibility lor activities in 
their respective Helds. Substantial administrative expertise and several years' appropriate experience will be expected 
which In Ihe case of the Examinations Secretary will preferably Include knowledge ol language testing. 

Applications accompanied by c. v. on one A-4 page, and with the names of 2 (or 3) referees, should be sent as soon as 
possible (and no later than 31st May) to the following address, clearly marked: 

Chairman ol Council, the Institute of Linguists 
Professor N.B.R. Reaves, 

Department of Linguistic and International Studlea, 

University ot Sumy, Guildford, QU2 SXH 

. (72B74) 


Overseas 


South Australian College 
of Advanced Education 


Academic Appointments, 1986 
Faculty of Health Science and Education, Sturt 

sp!Ich 9 patholoov ECTURER ,n 

Senior Lecturer I or II, Tenurable 

Au ® lra ! ian College of Advanced Education is a multi- 
The qrhn 0 r p a f n c Satl 0 n u WI,h five si,es in me,ro Politan Adelaide 1 

Muthern area fnd nffBr« 1 h h °H° 9y is lo t c n ated at ,he Sturt si,e the 
(Speech Path® ^ ° f BaChelor 0f App,ied Science 

ess a 

isSssfPsss 

area relevanUo Sptech'^athoinnw 3 ' 6 ,0Ve !' inat leas ‘ °" a major 
experience in teachlna 1 redu j. red * wjt ^ substantial 

entrepreneurial. counedevefnnmonT^H an « w th demon strated 
Extensive clinical experience h p D ro ^ s f onal liaison skills, 

for membership of AAS.H are essent^ th ° ° 9y and e,| 9 ibj,it V 

T~ SSSli: 

applfcant's qua^ ° n the successful 

ASoSISto rrJieph^ e») ,hs Secre,ary : s “""8 : 

gft “.’E! •"*-»= 

Klntore Avenue, Adelaide SA 9 Rnnft A « V 2 nc ? d Educat,on » 46 
curriculum vitae and the names and sh ° uld delude a 


1986, 



Overseas 

continued 





lifomitlN to* 

Visiting Assk 

A8SOCL 


position open August ia» n 

undergraduate and nra^ 

epuraea and work vflhtoL 
aludents. Courses 

field, teachln 


£ 8earah P u«H 

Faculty support 

[WlJsA.Sendras^^' 
lettara of reference, olher 
materials to 

Dr. Cyril P. Morgan, 
Chairman, Dept of Mgmi & 
Systems, Collegeof Ennimtj 

lt£ C0 . r JT ica l* a6h! ^ 
SjateUnivershv, PoHnSrT 

WA. 9 9ie4-472Su,aAoral 
(509) 335-7527. Closing fos 
J“ n 2 15, 1966 or until Wei 
AA/EOE employer. 


THKTIMi- s Ilf^HER KDUCAflONSUPPtfiMEfljT 1 i.s.86 
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REMINDER 
COPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE T.H.E.S. SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10 AM MONDAY 
SffiEEp*N.Q. PUBLICATinm 


Overseas continued 


ia- a prMotici 1 !® 

‘•Tr c V , cu&.> 

D Sr un £iS!ooo * 

Enquiries J®* t M cS S'*’ 



PresbytorianChnwh 
of New Zealand 
Knox College 

Thuologlcel Hall, Duuallii 

Applications are liwtudloi 
tlio ponlilou In tliBThHlagal 
Iloll, Knox Collsaa. Damdu. 

PROFESSOR 
OF SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY 

Applicants should hnt 
appropriato qualfricaUani In 
this Held end knowledge ind 
i-xparlniice ol the Church ua 
Ha ministry. Soma weight mtj 
bo niviin to an BtqualntBK* 
with roconl theological reflec- 
tion in New Zealand. 

All Malf member! ahare In 
t tio formation ol men ■* 
vvuiikui lor ministry thrciuih 
HipIi- urmJemlc leaching, w- 
anarch, siipervlston of prictlc- 
ul work and n^tklpafloa ls 

i tin life and worship of IM 

Tlirulufllrnl Hall aaaChrlMlM 
Ciminmniiy. Thecommunhyu 
inuilu up of students from * 
variety of cultural Md- 
nruuiuls - European. Mun 

iiihI l'ncirir Islend- 

Anplicunia should wrh»t®[ 
tlm condltluna of aPPOlntm'Bi 

UK- -rue So t r°‘ B, 7 r i.P ,llc SiS 
i.r Ministry Committee- Knot 
(Jol let tit*, Anion straat. Bum* 
till). Nnw Zonlnnd. 

Applications close on JJ 
July l98A.t906SG) Hl4 


Adult Education 


DIRECTOR 

or tha 

AmmerdownCenfr® 

(for study ant* renewal) 

T - s;:r,v ” 

— a record of ^“ “ouri 1 

achlavomont in , 

denlgn and c° n,1 “ , a 

— a plonoarlna • tlUud i*li 

R romotltig 
larnfnB 

And who 
Christian with 
experience 

activity. |p 

Initial remuneration, , 
tha rang* of £» u ' 
£12.900 p-a- 



university of groningen. 
the netherlands, has 
vacancies for: 


3 lecturers in literary and 
linguistic computing 

(vac.nr. 860419/2570) 

for the programme In literary and linguistic 
computing of the Faculty of Letters, set up In 
collaboration with the Department of Philosophy 
and the Faculty of Theology. 

The Increasing Importance of the computer and 
Information sciences for the humanities has led to 
the setting up of a MA programme In literary and 
linguistic computing. The programme will have a 
staff of at least five members and will eventually 
Include a senior lecturer and a professor. 

At the present time the positions for computational 
linguistics and formal semantics are filled. The 
three vacancies are In the areas of 

A Literary computing 
Including aspects such as form and style 
analysis, the analysis and edition of texts; 

B Data processing 

Including aspects such as statistical analysis 
and data base construction; 

G Computer science 

Including aspects such as development of 
algorithms for literary and linguistic applications 
and the related programming, programming 
languages, computer organisation and 
architecture 

Responsibilities will include 

— organising and teaching of courses In the 
respective areas 

— research In the area concerned 

— advising computer users within the faculties 

— administration. 

Qualifications 

— a PhD In the humanities (vacancies A and B), 
and specialisation In the relevant area; position 
C requires a broad background in the field of 
computer and Information sciences 

— general Interest In the various aspects of literary 
and linguistic computing 

— flexibility towards teaching and research 
responsibilities In a rapidly developing discipline 

— good teaching qualities, preferably experience In 
teaching. 

Salary range: Dfl. 3196,- — 6854,-. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Dr. J. de 
Vuyst, Rljksunlvereltelt Groningen, Alfa-lnformatlca, 
Grate Rozenstraat 31, NL 9712 TG Groningen, 
telephone 050-635815. 


Applications should be sent to Personeelazaken, 
R.UjG, Postbus 72, NL 9700 AB Groningen, and 
must be received no later than the 17th of May. 
Plea8b quote ref no 860419/2570 


Short-term 
Posts Overseas 

China 


University ombet, Lhasa 

Two Lecturers Ln English Language 

Married i^iiL-hiiii; c<iiJ|>]t'S ivqulrwl fur (Hn*-wmi-‘iU. , r 
r-iiurKt 1 , i-urly Ahkii.M l!JS»i If* .l:iini»ir>- IHK7, In H-urh 
meilidilulngy mill skills iiiipmvi-iiu-nl in university 
tvarhiTs and to KiiKlLsh m:\fnrs (I<-Miic-il tulim-nint- 
Middle Hi'h'iul ti-iu'In.T.s. 

(.'iindidiib-s must huwu Mntisli i-diiratinnul ImrkK round, 
mid ln> wcH-iiLialificdiiiid cxpi'rli'iicfil tiiTKKI. with 
sniiii- icm licr (ruining t-xiMTii'iii'i*. MA in KI.T-'A|»|»lii'it 
UnKuisitrs highly drsirulilf. 

l-’ir | mid, local allowance, annni modal inn, furcs, 
mul nicdlcid iiiNiiniiiiv. 

(Timing date for applU-nlionx: 'Jti May luwi. 

Kur di -tu I Is and iipiilii-iiiinn form ni -llifi >tul 1 

••xi iHMK. < lidy cmvlidalcs nvniliiHi- In liiivcl ciirly 
Angusi nci'il iijiply. 

Rrfeivnn. 1 : n*i II l»Til. 

Knr rurt her details and on upplicatlnii furm, plcnsi? 
write, quoting th« post reference number, (u: O verse iih 
ivduciitlunol Apimlntmenls lk-paiTiiieiiL, The ilrlUnh 
Council, 66 DavleM Street, London W1Y 2AA. 


•00*00 • 
O • 0 • o • o 
OOMIOO 

••••••• 

OOfMOO 
O# 0 *0 • o 
• o o • o o • 


The* 

British 

Council 



Applications ara Invited for the position of 

THE DE LISSA FELLOW 

In the 

DE USSA INSTITUTE OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD AND FAMILY STUDIES 

The De Lsaa InBtitute ot Early Childhood and Family Studlea Is ellualed el 
ihe Msaill Campus ol the College as a School withlntha Faculty o! Educa- 
tion and Family Studies in a purpose built centre with apadallsl facilities. 
Applicants must have extensive qualifications and experience In one or a 
combination ol the following areas: 
a early childhood education and care 
• child development 
a soda) Issusb in early childhood services 
a (amity studios 

a curriculum for early education and care 
Applicants should be willing to work In range of areas Including: staff 
development, teaching, research, community development 
FeHows may pursue their own areas of Interest. e.g. research, writing and to 
esteblldi contacts with a wider range ol educational and other community 

TtmcSitodate for tha 1 987 Fellowship la 30 September. 1988. 

ItlB envisaged that the Fellowship wlti i^we^nnually and enquiries 
may be maos concerning applications for 1987 and 1888. 

Period of tenure: negotiable between March and November. 1987. Appli- 
cants should Indicate possible length of term. 

Remuneration: la reason able assistance wllh expenses. 

Enquiries and closing date. Enquiries for further details should be 
directed to: 

toMu^^n^nfallon about the fellowship and the Collage please 
contact: 

Tha Dean, Faculty of Education and Family Bludlsa, 

South Australian Cotiegs of Advan^ BJucrtlon, 

15 Lome Avenue, Mtgm, South Australia 6065 {72B81 


THES 

Forthcoming Special Book Numbers 

May 16 - Economics 
May 23 - Biological Sciences 
May 30 - Education 


Tiivip — Engineering 






The 

definitive gift- 


to new subscribers to the THES. Take out 
a year's subscription today and we will 
give you a copy of the hardback New 
Collins Concise English Dictionary 
(worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 
references. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it to 
the address shown with your cheque for’ 
£33.00 (made payable to The Times 
Supplements). 

TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 


Please send me a year's subscription to the 
Times Higher Education Supplement. 

I enclose* my cheque/postal order for £33.00 
made payable to The Times Supplements. 


Name 

Address 


(2CD) 


Signed 
Date _ 


Please send this coupon, together with your 
cheque, to: Linda Bartlett, The Times Higher 
Education Supplement, Priory House, St. John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX 

P/ease note this offer is open to new subscribers 
in tbe UK only and closes on June 30 1986. 





